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College of Hconomics and Business Administration. 


MILLIMAN, LOREN DovGuLaAs, A. B. (Michigan), Associate Professor of Hnglish. 
Moritz, ROBERT HDOUARD, Ph. n. D. (Universitaet Strassburg), Professor of Mathematics. 


OxBnR, CAROLIND HAVEN, Professor of Spanish. 

OSBORN, FREDPRIOK ARTHUR, Ph. D. (University of Michigan), Professor of Physics and Di- 
rector of Physics Laboratories. 

PADELFORD, FWRHDERIOK MORGAN, Ph. D. (Yale University), Professor of English and Acting 
Dean of the Graduate School. 

PARRINGTON, VERNON Lovis, A. M. (Emporia College), Professor of English. 

PaTzHR, OTTO, Ph. D. (University of Wisconsin), Associate Professor of French. 

PHILBRIOK, Max Patten, A. B. (Colby), Instructor in Spanish. 


PHILLIPS, COLONEL CHARLES L., C. A. C., U. S. A. Professor of Military Science and Tac- 
tics. Commandant. 


PRAY, Mary IREND, B. S. (Teachers College), Instructor in Physical Hducation for Women. 


Raitt, Hrs I., B. S. (Columbia University), Professor of Home Economics. 
Ratti, GINo ARTURO, Ph. D. (Grenoble), Assistant Professor of French. 
RUSSELL, FREDERIO ARTHUR, Ph. D. (University of Illinois), Assistant Professor of Hconomics. 


SAUNDERS, HDWIN JamMzS, A. M. (Harvard University), Assistant Professor of Geology. 
SavpRY, WILLIAM, Ph. D. (Harvard University), Professor of Philosophy. 


SHANK, Dororuy, B. S. (Columbia University), Instructor in Home Economics for Extension 
Service. 


Sippy, THomAS Kay, Ph. D. (Chicago), Associate Professor of Latin and Greek. 


SKINNER, Macy MiumMorn, Ph. D. (Harvard), Assistant Professor of Chinese and Assistant 
Dean of Men. 


SmirH, Ei Vicror, Ph. D. (Northwestern University), Assistant Professor of Zoology. 
STRONG, CHARLES Munro, A. M. (University of Missouri), Assistant Professor of Spanish. 


THOMA, Hart R., Acting Instructor in Business Administration. 

THOMPSON, THOMAS GORDON, Ph. D. (Washington), Acting Instructor in Chemistry. 

UMPHREY, GEORGH WALLACE, Ph. D. (Harvard University), Associate Professor of Romanic 
Languages. 

UTTERBAOCH, CLINTON L., M. S. (Washington), Associate in Physics. 


VAN OGL, LouIsnH, Instructor in Music. 

WATERMAN, THOMAS TALBOT, Ph. D. (Columbia), Associate Professor of Anthropology. 
WHINZIRL, JOHN, Ph. D. (Wisconsin), Professor cf Bacteriology. 

WHITTLESSHY, WALTHER BELL, A. M. (University of Washington), Instructor in French. 
WILSON, GzORGH SAMUEL, B. S. (Nebraska), Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 
WINGER, Roy MarriIn, Ph. D. (Johns Hopkins), Assistant Professor of Mathematics. 
Woop, Cart Paicn, A. M. (Harvard University), Assistant Professor of Music. 

Woopy, CLirrorD, Ph. D. (Columbia University), Assistant Professor of Education. 
Woromstnr, JoHN LocKn, M. D. (University of Alabama), Assistant Professor of Anatomy. 
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SPECIAL APPOINTMENTS FOR SUMMER QUARTER, 1919 


BARNES, WALTER C., B. A. (University of Oxford), Acting Head of the Department of His- 
tory, University of British Columbia, 1917-18. History. 


BrRINoK, Raoun, A. M. (University of Washington), Instructor in French, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. French, 


CARTER, RALPH A., M. A. (University of Chicago), Associate Professor of Education, Univer- 
sity of Kansas. Education. ; 


CramuntT, C. M., M. S. (Walla Walla College), Instructor in Mathematics, Walla Walla Col- 
lege. Mathematics. 


DovueLass, AUBREY AUGUSTUS, Ph. D. (Clark University), Assistant Professor of Education, 
Washington State College, Pullman. Education. 


GOLDER, FRANK ALFRED, Ph. D. (Harvard University), Professor of History, Washington State 
College, Pullman. History. 


Howes, Haroun, Instructor in Machine Shops, Broadway High School, Seattle. 


JACOBSON, WILHELMINA, A. B. (University of Washington), Head of Department of Home 
Economics, Girls Vocational High School, Salt Lake City, Utah. Home Heonomics. 


JONES, MARo BEATH, B. A. (Boston University), (Graduate Student Universities of Geneva and 
Barcelona), Associate Professor of Romanic Languages, Pomona College. Romanic 
Languages. 


Kain, ALBERT, (University of Washington), Assistant in Engineering. 


MoNABNEY, CHARLES, (Wisconsin, Columbia), Head of Manual Training Department, Queen 
Anne High School, Seattle. Woodworking. 


PaTrTy, MRS. VIRGINIA CUNNINGHAM, (Teachers College, Columbia University), Instructor in 
Home Heonomics, Western Reserve University. Home Heonomics. 


PHILLIPS, DANTEL H., Ph. D. (Clark University), Head of the Department of Psychology and 
Education, University of Denver. Education. 


SOHUMAKER, ELIZABETH B., B. M. (University of Washington), Instructor in Music, Public 
Schools, Oakland, California. Music. 

SrotP, Rosp M., (University of Washington), Assistant in Botany. 

Tune, Curtis W., M. S. (University of Washington), Graduate Assistant in Chemistry. 


TRAVHRS, LOUIS B., Supervisor of Manual Arts, Public Schools, Hverett, Washington. Organ- 
ization of Manual and Industrial Arts. 


Woopwakrp, ArTHuR C., B. S. (Illinois), Director of Physical Training, Tacoma Public Schools, 
Physical Hducation. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 
Ture SUMMER QUARTER 


The university year of the University of Washington is organ- 
ized in four quarters. The summer quarter is an integral part of the 
university year and its courses coordinate with the other quarters. It 
thus offers especial opportunities for teachers and others whose regu- 
lar work is suspended during the summer months. 


By the four-quarter plan regular students will be able to take 
their vacations during any quarter of the year, or by attending the 
four quarters each year they may complete their college course in 
three years. Regular work will be offered in the colleges of Liberal 
Arts, Science, Law, Engineering, Education, Fine Arts, Business Ad- 
ministration, the Graduate School, and in the Pre-Medical Course. 
The Puget Sound Biological Station at Friday Harbor will maintain a 
session of six weeks beginning June 16 and ending August 3. The 
laboratories, libraries and museum are open and the various depart- 
ments offer both undergraduate and graduate work equal in quality 
to that maintained during the rest of the year. In most departments 
three grades of work are offered: (a) courses for beginners in the sub- 
ject, (b) courses for advanced undergraduates, and (c) courses for 
graduate students. In a very large number of cases, heads of de- 
partments are in charge of the work. In addition to regular mem- 
bers of the faculty several prominent teachers from outside the Uni- 
versity will give courses. : 


In accordance with the established policy of the University all 
credits earned in the Normal School, by graduates of four year ac- 
credited high schools, will be accepted by the University as part of the 
lump credit for advanced standing. 


Students who offer credits in excess of normal school graduation 
will have the excess credits evaluated by committees composed of the 
dean of the college, the head of the department concerned, and the 
registrar of the University. 


Location of the University—The University campus, compris- 
ing 355 acres, lies between Fifteenth Avenue Northeast on the western 
boundary; Lake Washington on the eastern; Forty-fifth Street on the 
northern and Lake Union on the southern. The campus is best 
reached from the railway stations and docks by Ravenna or Cowen 
Park cars. The Administration Building is reached by leaving the 
street car at Fortieth Street and Fourteenth Avenue Northeast and 
walking one block east. 


ADVANTAGES IN SEATTLE AND ENVIRONS 


The geographical location of the University gives it many unusual 
advantages. Seattle, with more than a third of a million of people, 
is thoroughly metropolitan in character. Unique opportunities for 
the study of railway and marine commerce, manufacturing, and a va- 
riety of industrial enterprises are abundant. Great projects of munic- 
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ipal engineering, the utilization of unexcelled water power, the indus- 
tries of lumbering, mining, fishing, and specialized agriculture, afford 
interesting object lessons. 


For students of education and sociology the city with its cos- 
mopolitan population offers special attractions. The city school sys- 
tem is noted for its progressive features. There are in Seattle more 
playgrounds and more facilities for outdoor recreation than in any 
other city west of Chicago. The playgrounds are supervised and can 
be studied to best advantage during the summer quarter. The unique 
opportunities for the study of botany, zoology, and geology are 
obvious. More students are coming from remote places each year to 
take advantage of the opportunities in the study of the natural sciences. 
The history of the old Northwest and the study of.the American In- 
dian can be pursued here more advantageously than anywhere else. 


Scenic Attractions—The rolling topography of the city affords 
expansive views of Puget Sound on the west and Lake Washington 
on the east. The Olympic Mountains across the Sound, the Cas- 
cades to the east, with stately Mount Rainier to the southeast 
furnish views unsurpassed anywhere else in the world. Most of these 
views are obtainable from the University campus, itself unexcelled in 
natural beauty by any other university campus. 


Climate—It would be difficult to find a location climatically more 
suited to enjoyment and study. ‘There are no extremes of heat and 
cold. During the summer the thermometer seldom registers as high 
as 80 degrees. The average temperature during July and August is 
about 65 degrees, and the daily variation is seldom more than 5 to 10 
degrees. The summers are usually almost cloudless. Throngs of tour- 
ists from all over the world visit the city, and many are seen almost 
every day about the University grounds. Short trips to the innumera- 
ble summer resorts on the islands of the sound, on the lake, and in the 
mountains can be taken any afternoon or week-end. Numerous ex- 
cursion parties will be made up in connection with the summer quarter. 


Recreation—Because of the remarkable climatic conditions phys- 
ical exercise can be taken with the greatest of pleasure all summer 
long. The surroundings invite and stimulate one to walking, boating, 
swimming, bicycling, motoring, and mountain climbing. Numerous_ 
hiking and boating parties are made up daily. In addition to these, 
the physical education department has courses in regular calisthenics, 
folk-dancing, besides a course in general athletics, in which such games 
as baseball, football, volleyball, handball, tennis, hockey, and track 
work are taught. Almost daily baseball games and tennis tournaments 
take place. 

Eacursions—There are many opportunities for interesting and val- 
uable excursions. Frequently trips are arranged under the direction 
of instructors. Among the many places of interest to visit are: The 
United States Navy Yard at Bremerton; Mount Rainier; Hood’s 
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Canal; Port Townsend and Fort Lawton, both United States army 
posts; the government canal connecting Lakes Union and Washington 
with Puget Sound; Snoqualmie Falls; the White River electrical 
power plant; the noted Seattle public markets; the great fishing in- 
dustries, including the salmon canneries; the ocean shipping industries ; 
many coal mines; the wonderful virgin forests; the logging and lum- 
ber industries; market gardens and intensive farming in the many 
river valleys. Besides the foregoing there are unusual opportunities 
for trips interesting to students of botany, geology and zoology. 


SprciaAL OprorTUNITIES IN THE SUMMER QUARTER 


In addition to the regular undergraduate work in the various col- 
leges exceptional opportunities are afforded for the following classes 
of persons: 

1. College and university graduates who wish to specialize in 
some field or to work for advanced degrees. 


2. Superintendents and principals who wish to acquaint them- 
selves with recent progress in education or to study special problems. 


8. High school teachers who wish to advance in their special 
lines of work. 


4. Supervisors and teachers of music, manual training, domestic 
science, drawing and other special fields of work, who will find many 
courses suited to their needs. 


5. School teachers who wish to work toward college degrees. 

6. Directors of gymnasiums and teachers of physical education 
and playground work. The University campus offers unusual oppor- 
tunities for playground demonstration, and special emphasis will be 
placed on this important phase of education. The city of Seattle and 
the public schools afford splendid objective illustrations of playground 
and recreation centers. 


7. Undergraduates who for some good reason find it desirable 
to shorten the period of their college course. 


8. Recent high school graduates who expect to enter the Uni- 
versity in the fall and who wish to get in touch with the University 
before that time. High school pupils find this a very advantageous 
plan. 

9. Persons desiring training in child welfare work, social work- 
ers, Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. directors and teachers. 

10. County superintendents who desire to study problems of 
rural school organization and social center and community center work. 

11. Candidates for certificates who need special courses in edu- 
cation and psychology or other subjects. 

12. Persons who are preparing to become specialists in college 
and normal school positions. 
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13. Persons who desire practical field work in botany, geology 
and zoology in a region possessing unique facilities. 

14, Students who wish regular courses in law or special courses 
in law in preparation for teaching the commercial branches. 


REGISTRATION 


Registration for the summer quarter will take place on Tuesday, 
June 17. Students expecting to be in attendance during the last six 
weeks only may register on or before Wednesday, July 23. Students 
should go first to Administration Hall, where notices will be posted 
giving the order of procedure in registration. 


Students desiring to be enrolled in any college or school of the 
University will be assigned by the Registrar to the Deans of the re- 
spective divisions for assistance in making out their election of studies; 
those not intending, at this time, to become candidates for graduation 
will be assigned to the Director of the Summer Quarter. 


Credits—Students desiring university credit will be required ta 
pass the examinations given during the closing week of each term. A 
maximum of nine quarter hours of credit may be obtained during each 


term. 
Persons who expect to be candidates for any degree or the normak 


diploma at the close of the quarter should make application through 
the Registrar on registration at the beginning of the session. 


ADMISSION 


The courses of the summer quarter are open to all persons eligible 
for admission to the University as either regular, unclassified or special 
students. As far as possible, all credentials for prospective students, 
and applications for admission as special students, should be in the 
hands of the Registrar before the opening of the session. By attend- 
ing to this matter promptly, a student will avoid much delay and in- 
convenience when he comes to register. 


I. ADMISSION TO FRESHMAN STANDING 


A student must offer for admission to freshman standing in the University, fifteen units 
by examination or by certificate from an accredited school from which he has graduated. 'The 
term unit means an equivalent of five recitations per week, in periods of not less than forty- 
five minutes, in one branch of study, for a school year of not less than thirty-six weeks. 'The 
fifteen units must include the following combinations : 

8 units in Hnglish. 

2 units of mathematics (1 unit algebra, 1 plane geometry). 

8 units selected from one of the following groups (or 2 units, if 8 units of mathematics 

are presented). 

(a) Latin and Greek (not less than 2 units of Latin, or 1 of Greek will be counted. 

(b) Modern foreign language (at least 2 units in one language; not less than one 
unit will be counted in any language). 

(ec) History, civics, economics (at least one unit to form a year of consecutive 
work in history). 

(d) Physics, chemistry, botany, zoology, general biology, physical geography, geol- 
ogy, physiology. (Not less than one unit will be counted in physics, chem- 
istry, or general biology. No science will be counted as applying on this re- 
quirement unless it includes a satisfactory amount of laboratory work). 

2 units in subjects represented in the above groups (a) - (d). 

5 units selected from any subjects accepted by an approved high school for its diploma; 
not more than 4 units in vocational subjects. (For admission to the College of Busi- 
ness Administration only, 2 maximum of 8 units in commercial subjects will be ac- 
cepted. Only 4 of these will be counted, if the student is transferred later to any 


other college of the University). 
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Il ADMISSION OF UNCLASSIFIED STUDENTS 


A graduate of an accredited high school who presents fifteen units in subjects accepted 
by his school for graduation, but who does not meet the requirements ior admission to fresh- 
man standing may, upon recommendation of his principal, be admitted as an Unclassified Stu- 
dent. Such a student will be allowed to enroll for those courses only for which he has had 
adequate preparation. By virtue of his classification, he is not a candidate for a degree, but 
he may ultimately become a candidate for a degree by fulfilling as part of his college prescrip- 
tions all the requirements for entrance to and graduation from the college in which he is reg- 


istered. ' 
III. ADMISSION TO ADVANGED UNDERGRADUATE STANDING 


Students from classes above the freshman in other institutions of recognized rank, who 
present letters of honorable dismissal, may be admitted to the advanced standing for which 
their training seems to fit them. No advanced credit will be given for work done in institu- 
tions whose standing is unknown, except upon examination. Definite advanced standing will 
not be given until the student has been in residence for at least a quarter. 


IV. ADMISSION TO THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
For admission to the Graduate School, a bachelor’s degree from a college or university 
of good standing is required. 
Vv. ADMISSION OF SPECIAL STUDENTS 


All courses offered by the University are organized for regular students; that is, stu- 
dents who have had the equivalent of a good high school education fully covering college en- 
trance requirements. Under certain regulations, however, a student who cannot be admitted 
to freshman standing or as an unclassified student, may be admitted, classified as a special 
student, and allowed to register for those courses only for which he shows special preparation. 

For admission to any college or school of the University, a special student must be at 
least twenty-one years of age. 

In general, a student from an accredited high school will not be admitted to this classi- 
fication if he has been in attendance in the high school during the™previous year. 

All available certified credits for previous school work must be submitted to the Regis- 
trar and an application blank for admission as a special student filled out, giving in addition 
to other information, the kind of work desired, the reasons for desiring such work, and, when 
no credits can be presented, a detailed statement of any previous educational work and prac- 
tical experience. 

Masters’ Degrees Through Summer Quarters—At each succeed- 
ing summer quarter a larger number of graduate students are in at- 
tendance. Last summer more than a third of the whole number of at- 
tendants were graduate students. Many were planning definitely to 
apply their work toward higher degrees. The University will accept 
86 credits earned during at least 30 weeks of residence in summer 
quarters as a fulfilment of the year of required residence, pro- 
vided the student does work between the sessions under regulations 


prescribed by the graduate faculty and the departments concerned. 


EXPENSES 


Tuition.—By authority of a special act of the legislature of the 
State of Washington passed in 1919, vesting the Board of Regents 
with full power to modify existing fees and to establish new ones, the 
following fees are announced to become effective at the opening of 
the summer quarter of 1919: 

The matriculation fee of $10 formerly collected from all new 
students is abolished. 

University Tuition: A general tuition fee of $10 per quarter will 
be collected from each student at the beginning of each quarter, ex- 
cepting as noted below under “exemptions.” 

Law Tuition: In addition to the general university tuition fee 
of $10 paid by each student, a special tuition fee of $10 a quarter 
will be collected from all students registering in the School of Law. 
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Students taking work in the School of Law and also in other schools 
and colleges of the university will pay at the rate of $1 for cae 
credit hour of law work elected. 


Short Courses: The tuition for registration in all short courses, 
such as mining, forestry, and marine biological station is the same as 
for any other quarter, viz., $10. 


Exemptions.—Any honorably discharged scldier, sailor, marine 
or nurse who served during the war with Germany shall be entitled to 
register and attend courses without the payment of any fees except 
special or individual instruction fees and except student laboratory 
deposit fees and disciplinary fees. 


The university authorities may, in their discretion, also grant ex- 
emption from the payment of tuition for a given quarter to a limited 
number of students who after one quarter of residence at the univer- 
sity have shown themselves worthy from the standpoint of scholarship 
and financial need. 


Applications for the war, as well as the scholarship exemption, 
must be made in person to the dean of men or dean of women. In the 
case of war exemptions, proper evidence of an honorable discharge 
must be offered. 


Refunding of Fees.—Tuition fees are not returnable in whole or 
in part, except that one-half of such tuition may be returned in case 
the student is compelled to withdraw within sixty days of the date of 
his registration by reason of sickness or other causes entirely beyond 
his control. Students withdrawing under discipline forfeit all rights 
to the return of any portion of the fees. 

No part of the tuition may be refunded under any circumstances 
after sixty days from the date of the student’s registration. 


Associated Students Fee.—The Associated Students of the Uni- 
versity of Washington will charge a fee of $1 for the quarter or any 
part of it to all students. This fee will entitle each student to a copy 
of the University Daily and certain other privileges afforded by 
the Associated Students. Payment of this fee is optional with 
graduate students, teachers attending classes meeting on Satur- 
days and at irregular hours, regularly enrolled extension stu- 
dents, any student registered for not more than six hours of work, and 
Seattle teachers who have served or are serving the Wuivercity by 
training cadet teachers, provided their names have been reported to the 
Registrar by the department of education. 


Roard and Rooms—Rooms at the University dormitories, Lewis 
Hall and Clarke Hall, both for women, may be rented at $6 for each 
term. At least $6 must be paid in advance. As the number of 
rooms is limited, it will probably be necessary to make arrangements 
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with the Comptroller in advance. Board may be secured at the 
University Commons or in other places near the campus. Under the 
management of the home economics department, the cafeteria in 
Home Economics Hall will serve three meals a day on the same basis 
that was so satisfactory during the last summer sessions. The economy . 
of this plan appeals to all who have tried it. 

Several boarding clubs will be maintained and meals at low rates 
can be obtained in the immediate vicinity of the University. Several 
fraternity and sorority houses will rent rooms during the summer 
quarter. 


Textbooks—Textbooks and supplies may be purchased at reduced 
rates at the University Book Store, managed on the co-operative plan. 
This store is located on the campus near Denny Hall. 


CoLLEGE oF EDUCATION 


On January 1, 1913, the Board of Regents, on unanimous recom- 
mendation of the University faculty, established the School of Educa- 
tion. After working under that organization for two years, because 
of the rapid expansion, the work was reorganized in December, 1914, 
into a College of Education. This college aims to meet a real need in 
the training of teachers in the state and in the Northwest, and will 
set a high standard for teaching service. The College of Education is. 
organized so that the student shall begin to think of the profession of 
teaching immediately upon entering the University. While the main 
work in education courses is not emphasized until the junior and senior 
years, the student receives guidance and counsel from the beginning of 
his course, and is helped to get in touch with the professional atmos- 
phere that should surround a teachers’ college. 


VocATIONAL SECRETARY 
The University maintains a vocational secretary for the pur- 
pose of assisting students to secure desirable positions. The services 
of this officer are entirely free to students and graduates of the Uni- 
versity, and to employers. Calls are received at all times of the year. 
The summer quarter is a good time for teachers to meet superintend- 
ents, 


NorMAL D1PLoMAs AND Lirr DiPLoMAs 


I. The University Five-Year Normal Diploma, valid for a period 
of five years from date of issue, is granted on the following conditions: 


1. a. Graduation from this University (or from an institution 
of similar rank) from the Colleges of Liberal Arts, Science, Education, 
Fine Arts, or Business Administration. 


b. Completion of at least 18 credits (quarter hours) in the de- 
partment of education, and 

c. Completion of a teachers’ course in the major academic sub- 
ject, if offered; maximum, 9 credits. 
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2. Persons who have received the masters’ or doctors’ degrees 
from this University are eligible to the University five-year normal 
diplomas, provided they have fulfilled the specific professional  re- 
quirements exacted of those with the bachelors’ degree. 


8. Graduates of other accredited colleges or universities than the 
University of Washington who desire the University five-year normal 
diploma, are required to be in residence in this University at least 
one quarter subsequent to graduation and to earn not less than 15 
credits in approved subjects. Of these 15 credits, five credits shall be 
in courses in education approved by the dean of the College of Edu- 
cation, and ten credits in teaching subjects, in courses approved by 
the major professor. They must have earned here or elsewhere, at 
least five credits in psychology, a total of 18 credits in education, and 
have completed a teachers’ course in an academic subject. 


4. Graduates of the advanced courses of state normal schools 
who subsequently graduate from this University and who become can- 
didates for the University five-year diploma must earn at least 12 
credits in education in this University. 


Il. The University Life Diploma is granted to candidates who 
fulfill the requirements for the University five-year diploma and also 
give satisfactory evidence of having taught successfully for at least 
twenty-four months. 
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CoLLEGE oF Business ADMINISTRATION 


In 1917 a School of Business Administration was established as 
a division of the University of Washington. The creation of this school 
was to meet the growing demand for the scientific training of men and 
women contemplating careers in the business world. ‘The need for 
such a school was accentuated through the keenness of competition 
and the necessity for more accurate and scientific methods in business 
following the war. The school was changed into a college in March, 
1918. A special faculty has been assembled and interesting curricula 
of business courses are offered in the summer quarter for students who 
contemplate going into business. ‘These courses will be along lines 
of business organization, corporation finance, employment manage- 
ment, and kindred subjects. Teachers of commercial subjects will also 
find subjects of special importance in preparation for their work. 


University ExtTENsIoN SERVICE 


The University has established correspondence courses in many 
departments. These will be of special advantage to students who have 
been in attendance at summer quarters and who wish to go forward to 
the bachelor’s degree. The correspondence work can be very advan- 
tageously planned as a continuation of the regular summer quarter. 
For detailed information concerning correspondence courses write to 
the Extension Service. 


Through this service all of the University’s departments, schools 
and colleges participate in bringing university instruction and service 
from the campus to Washington towns and homes. 

Adults may enroll for university courses and secure university 
credit without leaving their home cities and without giving up present 
employment or duties. 


The various cities, towns and organizations of the state may secure 
assistance in arranging lectures, in promoting child welfare, in learn- 
ing of food and clothing conservation, in training for citizenship, in 
surveying the community’s needs and resources; in fact, in carrying 
out any program of civic, organization or community improvement that 
may be undertaken through this service. 


The Extension Service of the University of Washington has con- 
ducted classes in all the larger centers of the state during the past six 
years, and has enrolled students in correspondence courses everywhere. 
The service has gradually broadened so that teachers, business men, 
_ home economists, artists, and the general public, even though they may 
not be high school graduates, may now have the advantage of college 
study anywhere. 

The majority of courses offered grant university credit under the 
usual conditions, but any course may be taken without credit by those 
whose education, experience, reading and observation assure satisfac- 
tory work. Applicants desiring credits should select the course or 
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courses desired and write the Extension Service, enclosing a statement 
of their study and experience. | 

Class instruction is preferable where it is possible, but where a 
person is not in a position to attend the evening classes the courses by 
correspondence offer an excellent opportunity for college study. 

At present 88 courses of university standard are given by corre- 
spondence. The text matter has been prepared by members of the uni- 
versity faculty, and the student’s work is directed and corrected by 
them. Text preparation and the requirements for study are based 
upon the peculiar requirements in correspondence instruction. The 
courses are recommended to teachers who cannot attend class instruc- 
tion on the same subject, or who, during the teaching year, wish to con- 
tinue higher education at a time when residence work is not available. 
Teachers who have not taken correspondence work previously, and 
others, should write to the Extension Service, and ask for description 
of methods of handling correspondence instruction, and for catalog 
descriptive of correspondence courses. The courses offered are: 


Astronomy—Introduction to Astronomy (E1), Elementary Prac- 
tical Astronomy (E2), The Solar System (E3), The Sun and Stars 
(E4), History of Astronomy (E5). 


Botany—Elementary Botany (E1), Elementary Botany (E2). 


Business—Accounting, Advertising, Bookkeeping and Elementary 
Accounting, Foreign Trade, Ocean Shipping, Real Estate, Russian 
Commercial Development, Selling and Business Methods. 


Education—History of Education (EK1), A and B; Principles of 
Education (E2); Child Study (E3); Comparative Education (E4), A, 
German and American, B, French and American, C, English and 
American; Educational Sociology (E5); Methods of Teaching (E6) ; 
Special Courses (E7). 

English—English Composition, (E5), English Composition (E6), 
General Survey of English Literature (E7), (a) “Beowulf” to the 
Drama, (b) Drama to Milton, (E8) (a) Milton to Victorian Age, (b) 
The Victorian Age, Contemporary Literature (E9), Eighteenth Cen- 
tury Poetry (E10), Elementary English Composition (E1), English 
Classics (E3), English Classics (E4). 

Forestry—The Properties and Uses of Lumber. 


Geology—Geology I (E1), Geology II (E2), Economic Geography 
of Washington (E3). 


History—American History from 1492-1783 (E1), American His- 
tory from 1783 to present (E2). 


Journalism—Short Story. 

Foreign Languages—Beginning and advanced courses in Greek 
and Latin, French and Spanish languages and literature. 

Mathematics—Plane Trigonometry (E1), Analytical Geometry 
(E2), Algebra and Geometry. 
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Navigation—Introductory Course (Third Mate’s) (E1), First and 
Second Mate’s Course (E2), Master’s Course, “New Navigation” 
Philosophy—Introduction to Philosophy (E1), Logic (E2). 

Sociology—Elements of Sociology (E1), Social Problems (E2), 
International Politics (E3), The American Indian (E4), The Evolu- 
tion of Culture (E5). 


Zoology—Elementary Entomology (E1), Ethnology (E3), Evo- 
lution (E2). 


BuiILpINGs AND E.QuiIPMENT 


The following buildings are now in use on the University campus: 
Administration Hall, Architecture Building, Armory for the cadet 
regiment, Astronomical Observatory, Bagley Hall, Book Store, Com- 
merce Hall, Crew House for men, Crew House for women, Denny 
Hall, Dry Kiln, Engineering Hall, Engineer’s residence, Executive 
residence, Faculty Club House, Forestry Hall, Forge and Foundry 
Building, Gatzert Building, Gymnasium, Home Economics Hall, Lewis 
Hall and Clarke Hall, Library, Meany Hall, Men’s Hall, Mines Hall, 
Museum, Power House, Practice Cottage, Science Hall, U. S. Bureau 
of Mines, U. S. Mines Rescue Station, Wood Preservation Plant. 


Library Facilities—The general library contains 82,401 volumes, 
and receives 502 current magazines. About 6,000 volumes a year are 
being added. The Law School Library contains more than 20,000 
volumes. All books of both libraries are upon open shelves and are 
easily accessible to all who care to use them. 

In addition to the library facilities upon the campus, the Seattle 
Public Library, containing approximately 250,000 volumes, is open 
free to the University. 


Museum—tThe legislature of the state has made the museum at 
the University of Washington a state museum and the depository for 
the preservation and exhibition of documents and objects possessing 
an historical value, of materials illustrating the fauna, flora, an- 
thropology, mineral wealth, and natural resources of the state, and 
for all documents and objects whose preservation will be of value to 
the student of history and the natural sciences. 

The museum is at present located in the Forestry Building, a 
building of Grecian design, constructed of 126 main columns of Douglas 
fir, from five to six feet in diameter, and from forty-two to fifty-four 
feet high, a remarkable exhibit in itself of the timber resources of the 
Northwest. 

The museum contains an excellent exhibit representing the eth- 
nology of the Northwest coast from the Columbia River to the Arctic 
Zone. Valuable collections of stone implements and carving, illustra- 
tive of the various Indian tribes of the Puget Sound region and other 
Northwest tribes are included. 
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The Philippine section contains a fine series of carvings, imple- 
ments of warfare, etc., besides an extensive industrial exhibit. 

The art section contains valuable collections of paintings, tapes- 
tries, and carvings. 


The natural history collections are numerous and are constantly 
increasing in size. This includes an elaborate group of animals and 
plants. 


Botany Laboratories—The botanical and bacteriological labora- 
tories are on the third floor and in the basement of Science Hall. They 
occupy about 5,000 feet of floor space. 


Chemical Laboratories—The chemical laboratories are housed: in 
a thoroughly modern fireproof building, designed after most approved 
models, combining the good features of the best chemistry buildings 
in the country. There are fully equipped separate laboratories de- 
voted to general chemistry, analytical chemistry, food inspection and 
analysis, organic chemistry, physiological chemistry, industrial chem- 
istry, and pharmaceutical chemistry. 


Civil Engineering Laboratories—The hydraulic laboratory is being 
transferred to its new location on the shore of Lake Union, where 
facilities will be available for both medium and high head experiments. 
For medium head, a free water surface, one acre in extent, is provided 
at an elevation of 100 feet above the laboratory floor. For high head, 
connection is made with an 8” pipe leading from an elevated tank 300 
feet above the floor. 

The structural materials testing laboratory contains five universal 
testing machines with capacities from thirty thousand to two hundred 
thousand pounds, two impact machines with various hammers ranging 
in weight from fifty to fifteen hundred pounds, with the necessary 
auxiliary apparatus for general work. 

The equipment for testing hydraulic cement is complete for all 
the ordinary tests as specified by the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers. 

The road laboratory is equipped for testing materials used in the 
construction of roads. The machines for the abrasion and toughness 
tests are of the standard designs adopted by the American Society for 
Testing Materials; other machines are similar to those used by the 
U. S. Office of Public Roads. . 

The surveying equipment consists of an ample supply of all the 
necessary instruments for plane and topographical surveying. 


Electrical Engineering Laboratories—The dynamo laboratory con- 
tains seventeen alternating and thirty-two direct current generators and 
motors. The machines are of modern design and have a combined ca- 
pacity of three hundred kilowatts in direct current machines and two 
hundred and twenty-five kilowatts in alternating current machines. 
Most of the machines are of five or ten kilowatt capacity. Power from 
a storage battery of one hundred and thirty cells is available at a sepa- 
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rate switchboard in the dynamo laboratory. The university power 
house, containing two steam-driven units of two hundred and one hun- 
dred kilowatts, serves as a commercial laboratory for operating and 
testing purposes. 


Mechanical Engineering Laboratories—The steam and experi- 
mental laboratory is fully equipped with steam apparatus, including 
engines aggregating 900 H. P., of simple and compound, high speed 
and Corliss types; steam turbine, jet and surface condensers; injector; 
centrifugal pump; steam calorimeters; indicators; calibrating appli- 
ances; oil testing machine; gas engine of stationary and automobile 
types; gas producer plant; refrigerating apparatus; compressed air 
machinery for two stage compression and Westinghouse full train 
equipment; fuel testing facilities; including Mahler Bomb, Junkers and 
other calorimeters, with accessories for determining heating value and 
analysis of solid, liquid and gaseous fuels. 


There is a thoroughly modern woodworking shop, foundry and 
forge shop. The wood shop is equipped with benches, lathes, band 
saws, circular saws, planer, and trimmer. The forge and foundry are 
equipped with down-draft forges, power hammer, punch and shears, 
cupola, moulding machines, shakers, rattler, riddles, brass furnace, 
core ovens, and traveling crane. Machine shop is equipped with small 
and large lathes, drill press, milling machine, planer, shaper, metal 
saw, grinding machines, and complete equipment for bench and vise 
work. 


Geology Laboratories—The geology laboratories, four in number, 
are in Science Hall. Two are on the first floor, and consist of large 
rooms, arranged for general geology, physiography, meteorology, 
mineralogy, petrography and paleontology. Two laboratories are in 
the basement, in well-lighted rooms at the southwest end of the build- 
ing. One of the laboratories is fitted with lathes, diamond saw, and 
grinding plates run by electric motor for the preparation of rock slides 
for petrographic study. The other basement laboratory is equipped 
with large tanks for experimental work in erosion, and with ample 
facilities for map modeling and the construction of relief maps. 


For work in mineralogy and petrography extensive collections of 
minerals and rocks are supplied; and for paleontological study collec- 
tions of fossils and casts represent the principal geological formations. 
In the study of meteorology practical work is done by the use of a 
complete set of weather bureau instruments. For the study of earth- 
quake phenomena a Bosch-Omori seismograph has been installed for 
some years. For general laboratory and lecture work the latest model 
Bausch & Lomb Balopticon with reflectoscope and polariscope attach- 
ments is provided. 

Physics Laboratories—The laboratories set apart for the use of 
the department consist of: (1) A general laboratory for students in 
arts and sciences, (2) a general laboratory for students in applied 
science, (3) an electrical laboratory, (4) a heat laboratory, (5) a 
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sound and light laboratory, (6) a photometry room, (7) a battery 
room. These laboratories are supplied with apparatus from the best 
American and European makers. 

The bureau of testing is equipping itself as rapidly as possible to 
meet the demand for a bureau where scientific instruments may be ac- 
curately calibrated and tested. The standards of the bureau will be 
calibrated by our National Bureau of Standards at Washington, D. C. 
The bureau is prepared to calibrate direct and alternating current in- 
struments, to determine candle power of lamps, to measure temperature, 
both high and low, and to a limited extent standardize weights. Those 
desiring to have work done should address the director, Frederick A. 


Osborn. 


Psychology Laboratory—The psychology laboratory occupies 
seven rooms on the fourth floor of Science Hall. These include an 
acoustics room, an optics rooms, a shop, a dark-room, a room for time 
measurements, and a general laboratory for elementary psychology 
courses. Apparatus is annually added for undergraduate, graduate and 
research work. 


Zoology Laboratories—The laboratory work of the department of 
zoology is conducted in six rooms located on the second floor of Science 
Hall. Here are adequate facilities for pursuing the following lines of 
investigation: General ey. histology, anatomy, physiology, en- 
tomology, and research. 


Laboratory for human pinay This laboratory has been ar- 
ranged to secure a maximum of light and cleanliness. Besides labora- 
tory tables, study tables have been installed. All necessary equipment 
in the way of skeleton, chart and model materials are available. 


BaIiLtey AND BasetTte GatTzeERT FouNDATION FoR CHILD WELFARE 


On December 21, 1910, this foundation was established by a gift 
to the University of thirty thousand dollars made by Sigmund Schwa- 
bacher and by the executor of the will of the late Abraham Schwa- 
bacher. The purpose of the foundation is (1) to conduct a laboratory 
for the mental and physical examination of children in order to deter- 
mine their individual defects and aptitudes and, in accordance with 
the results of the examination, to suggest the best means of education 
and treatment; (2) to assist in establishing child welfare agencies and 
child study laboratories throughout the state; and (3) to carry on re- 
search in child psychology. 


SpeciAL FEATURES 


Particular attention is called to the courses in History. An at- 
tempt has been made to interpret conditions preceding and following 
the World War. Professor Golder, who will give courses on Modern 
Russia and the Far East, is intimately acquainted with Russia. He 
has traveled there extensively: He returned to this country at the 
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outbreak of the war. Professor Gowen, who will give courses on 
China and Japan, through residence in the Orient is especially com- 
petent to interpret conditions and institutions in China and Japan. 
Professor Meany will give a course in American diplomacy intended 
to help interpret recent world developments. Professor Barnes 
through a course,in modern Europe will interpret present European 
conditions. His course in medieval Europe will furnish a background 
for events leading to the World War. 

The College of Engineering is offering a full range of work in all 
departments so that engineering students of all stages of advancement 
will find work suited to their needs. The courses include all branches 
of civil, electrical, mechanical, and chemical engineering. 

To meet the needs for training teachers of industrial arts and 
Smith-Hughes courses in vocational education, a considerable range 
of work is offered combining work in engineering and other depart- 
ments. 

Graduate work leading to higher degrees will be more emphasized 
than ever before. An attempt will be made to guide students system- 
atically in their advanced work toward definite research problems and 
the pursuit of higher degrees. 


On account of the widespread interest in problems of public 
health and sanitation, several courses in bacteriology and public health 
nursing will be offered. 


As the summer quarter is a regular’quarter of the year, it will be 
noted that the courses are so arranged that students desiring required 
courses in the various colleges will find the work as nearly as possi- 
ble like that in other quarters. Various special courses for teachers 
and others desiring general courses are so arranged that either term 
of work may be taken. 


GENERAL LEecTURES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


During the summer quarter several lectures and other exercises 
of general interest will be given. These will be free to all students 
regularly enrolled and also to the public unless otherwise indicated. 
The lists are not yet complete, but the following are already an- 
nounced : 


Frederick Morgan Padelford, Professor of English: “The Dramatic 
Career of Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey.” 


Herbert Henry Gowen, Professor of Oriental History, Literature 
and Institutions: ‘The Relations of China and the United 
States: Past History, Present Policies, Future Outlook.” 


William Pierce Gorsuch, Professor of Dramatic Art: Dramatic 
reading, Lord Dunsany’s ‘The Tents of the Arabs.” 
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John Weinzirl, Professor of Bacteriology: “Food Canning and 
Food Poisoning.” : 


Charles Munro Strong, Assistant Professor of Spanish: ‘The War 
of the Pacific and the Peru-Chile Dispute.” 


Frank B. Hayden, Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering: vithe 
Work of the Alaskan Engineering Commission.” 


Emilio Goggio, Assistant Professor of French and Italian: ‘“‘Lit- 
erary Relations Between Italy and America.”’ 3 


John W. Hotson, Assistant Professor of Botany: “Sphagnum Moss 
and Its Relation to Surgical Dressings.” ; 


Edwin James Saunders, Assistant Professor of Geology: ‘“‘Strat- 
egy and Topography in the European War.’ Illustrated. 


Everett F. Dahm, Assistant Professor of Economics and Assistant 
Director of Extension Division: 


(1) “What Makes Executives Effective (in teaching or other 
fields) ?” 


(2) “How Far Can Democracy in Industry Be Extended?” 

(3) “Business Administration and a Broad Education.” 
Rabbi Samuel Koch, Seattle, Washington: 

(1) “Jewish Ceremonial Institutions.” 

(2) “The New Jewish Bible Translations.” 

(3) “The Theory of the Oral Law.” 


Mrs. Louise Van Ogle, Instructor in Music: 


“The Love of Three Kings”...........++-eee+eee: Montemezzi 
PRMOVEMSESCOITIAL 4 se ciee soho nel ale Hae lye 4s sites lalate Moussorgsky 
“Si rancesca da Bini Oi SUN ae OURS has al a Zandonai 
MGLOVESCHS EE SUS) 0 Siete a ee ae Rah Granados 
“The Invisible Town of Kitech”............. Rimsky Korsakow 


Lectures in Spanish by Spanish-American Consuls in Seattle will 
be given in connection with certain Spanish courses. More definite 
announcement will be made at the opening of the Summer Quarter. 
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DEPARTMENTS OF INSTRUCTION 


This section contains a list of the courses offered in the summer 
quarter. The departments are arranged in alphabetical order. 

The descriptions of courses in each department include: (1) 
the departmental number of the course as used in university records; 
(2) the title of the course; (3) a brief statement of its subject mat- 
ter and the method of teaching; (4) number of quarter credits given; 
(5) days and hours of classes (days are abbreviated M, T, W, Th, F, 
S, (6) name of instructor. 


The credit indicated in connection with each course is the “quar- 
ter credit,” based on the number of class periods per week. 


Courses are full quarter courses unless the number is accom- 
panied by the letter a or b, indicating that it is given in the first term, 
corresponding to the old summer session, or in the second term. When 
both are given, as 2a, 2b, the course is given throughout the quarter 
but is divided and the parts may be taken separately. 

Courses bearing numbers 1 to 99 inclusive are normally offered 
to freshmen and sophomores; those from 100 to 199 to juniors and 
seniors; and those from 200 upwards to graduate students. 


ANATOMY 


1, 2, 8. Human Anatomy.—Students may enter upon this work 
either at the beginning or at the middle of the quarter, or they may 
carry forward work begun during the previous quarter. A diligent 
student can dissect the major part of the body during the quarter. 
The material is prepared by the best modern methods and the work is 
conducted in a clean, well lighted laboratory. Prerequisite Zoology 
1 or 8 (General Catalogue) or their equivalent. Ten credits. Lab- 
oratory fee $10. 


Lectures, M, T, W, Th, at 10; laboratory, M, T, W, Th, 1 to 4. 
Quiz, T, Th, at 4. Assistant Professor Worcester 


108. Human Anatomy.—Special dissections. For physicians who 
are specializing, or who contemplate specializing. Also open to ad- 
vanced students possessing adequate zoological training. The ma- 
terial is prepared by the best modern methods, and the work conducted 
in a clean, well lighted laboratory. Hours and credits to be arranged. 
Laboratory fee $10. Assistant Professor Worcester 


BAcTERIOLOGY 


These courses satisfy the requirements of the same courses given 
during the other quarters. By electing 101, 102 and 103 during the 
summer quarter, it is possible to complete a whole year’s work in 
bacteriology. 


101a. General Bacteriology.—Technique of growing and exam- 
ining bacteria; their structure, functions and distribution; identifica- 
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tion of species; study of representative disease bacteria. Four credits. 
Prerequisite, junior standing except for bacteriology majors. Lab- 
oratory fee $3. 

Lectures daily at 1; laboratory M, W, F, 2-5. Professor Weinzirl 


102b. Sanitary Bacteriology.—Consideration of water supplies 
and sewage disposal; milk, meat and other foods; certain industrial 
applications; inspection trips. Four credits. Prerequisite, bacteri- 
ology 101, or 104. Laboratory fee $3. 
Lectures, daily at 1; laboratory, M, W, F, 2-5. Professor Weinzirl 


108. Public Hygiene.—The conservation of health; prevention 
of infectious diseases; school hygiene; industrial hygiene, etc. This 
course is intended to assist teachers in meeting their hygienic obliga- 
tions to both their pupils and the community. Two credits. 
T, Th at 8. Professor Weinziz] 


212. Research.—Credits to be arranged. Prerequisite, bacteriology 
102 or equivalent. Laboratory fee $3. 
Time to be arranged. Professor Weinzirl 


Botany 


2a, 2b. Elementary Botany.—Types of the various groups of 
plants from the simplest to the most complex, studied from the point 
of view of plants as living things. No prerequisites, but may be taken 
as a review by those who have had one year of botany. The same 
as Botany 2 (General Catalogue). Five credits. Laboratory fee $1 
per term. 
Lectures T, W, Th, at 1; laboratory T and Th, 2 to 5. 
Assistant Professor Hotson and Miss Stolp 


10. Systematic and Ecological Botany.—Given at the Puget 
Sound Biological Station, Friday Harbor. 

120. Algae.—Given at the Puget Sound Biological Station, Fri- 
day Harbor. 


141a, 141b. Advanced Fungi.—Advanced work in one of the great 
groups of fungi as a preparation for research work in that group. 
Provision will be made in succeeding summer sessions to continue this 
work in the other groups. Ascomycetes will be offered for 1919; Dis- 
comycetes the first term and Pyrenomycetes the second term. Pre- 
requisites, a general knowledge of fungi such as is obtained in Botany 
2 (General Catalogue). Students with adequate preparation may en- 
ter the second term. Five credits. Laboratory fee $1 for each term. 
Lectures T, W, Th, at 8; laboratory T, Th, 9 to 12. 
Assistant Professor Hotson 
144. Plant Physiology.—Given at the Puget Sound Biological 
Station, Friday Harbor. 
238. Research in Fungi.—Credit to be arranged. 
Assistant Professor Hotson 
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CHEMISTRY 


la-2b. General Chemistry.—A beginning course in chemistry 
open to students who have had no chemistry and also to students who 
have had a high school course. Taken with 1A and 2B it is regarded 
as equivalent to the regular freshman course in chemistry. Five 
credits. Five lectures per week. ‘This course must be accompanied 
by 1A and 2B. } 
Daily at 1. Professor Byers 


1A-2B. General Chemistry.—The laboratory accompaniment of 
la-2b. Five credits. Five laboratory periods per week. 
Daily, 2-5. Professor Byers 


21. General Chemistry.—Open to students who have had a high 
school course in chemistry. Three lectures and two laboratory periods 
per week. Five credits. 

Lectures M, W, F, at 10; laboratory T, Th, 1-4. 
Assistant Professor Heath 


22. General Chemistry.—This course is the equivalent of the 
second quarter’s work in general chemistry. Three lectures and two 
laboratory periods per week. Five credits. 

Lectures M, W, F, at 9; laboratory T, Th, 1-4. Dr. Thompson 


8la-82b. Organic Chemistry.—The class work equivalent of the 
first two quarters of the regular organic course and must be taken in 
conjunction with 31A-32B. Five credits. Five lectures per week. 
Daily at 11. Associate Professor Dehn 


81A-82B. Organic Chemistry.—The laboratory accompaniment 
of Chemistry 3la-32b. Five credits. Five laboratory periods per 
week, 
Daily, 1-4. Associate Professor Dehn 


41 (48). Qualitative Analysis—This course deals with the 
theory and practice of qualitative analysis and is regarded as equiva- 
lent to the third quarter of general chemistry (Chemistry 23). The 
laboratory work will be made equivalent to Chemistry 43. Five cred- 
its. Two lectures and three laboratory periods per week. 

Lectures T, Th, at 8; laboratory M, W, F, 9-12. Dr. Thompson 


101 (102-108). Quantitative Analysis.—Students who so desire, 
may also elect the regular quantitative courses 102 and 103. Five 
credits. Five laboratory periods per week. 

Daily 1-4. Assistant Professor Heath 


144. Physiological Chemistry.—A survey of the field of physio- 
logical chemistry and is regarded as equivalent to the regular work 
required of students in home economics. Five credits. Three lectures 
and two laboratory periods per week. 

Lectures M, W, F, at 8; laboratory T, Th, 1-4. 
Associate Professor Dehn 
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211. Inorganic Preparations.—This course is open only to grad- 
uate students and is concerned with the methods employed in the isola- 
tion of pure substances from crude materials. Five credits. Five | 
laboratory periods per week. Time to be arranged. Professor Byers 


218. Theoretical Chemistry.—This course deals with the his- 
torical development of the fundamental principles of chemistry. It 
is open only to graduate students or undergraduates who have had 
the equivalent of thirty-six hours credit in chemistry. Five credits. 
Five lectures per week. Time to be arranged. Professor Byers 


250. Research.—Credit to be arranged. Time to be arranged. 
Research may be conducted with any member of the staff by students 
who are properly qualified to undertake the work selected. The 
course is open only to graduate students. | : 

All the courses above scheduled will be given during the first 
term, if elected by students. Such courses as do not attract a mini- 
mum enrolment may be discontinued during the second term. 


CiAssicAL LANGUAGES 


GREEK 


11a. Greek Civilization —A study of mythology and the origin of 
religion and art with especial reference to the development of archi- 
tecture and sculpture. Two and one-half credits. 
Daily at 9. Associate. Professor Sidey 


11b. Greek Civilization—The problems and bearings of Hellen- 
ism, with particular attention to their effect on modern civilization. 
Two and one-half credits. | 
Daily at 9. Assistant Professor Densmore 


18a. Greek Literature——A study of Homer and lyric poetry. 


Two and one-half credits. 
Daily at 11. Associate Professor Sidey 


18b. Greek Literature—The Greek drama, with some attention 
also to literary criticism of the classical period, completing the survey 
of the literature down to Alexandrian times. Two and one-half 


credits. 
Daily at 11. Assistant Professor Densmore 


LATIN 


11a. Roman Civilization—The more significant aspects of Roman 
culture and institutions, especially those which have had the greatest 
influence upon modern civilization. Lectures (illustrated by photo- 
graphs and lantern slides) collateral reading and class discussions. 
A knowledge of Latin is not required. Two and one-half credits. 
Daily at 10. Assistant Professor Clark 
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104a. Teachers’ Course.—A review of the more important prin- 
ciples of Latin syntax in connection with practice in written and oral 
composition; a discussion of the problems arising in teaching the first 
three years of high school Latin: reading of selected portions of 
“Caesar's Gallic War’ and “Cicero’s Orations.’”’ Two and one-half 
credits. 
Daily at 8 Assistant Professor Clark 


Dramatic ArT 


ta. Practical Public Speaking.—For teachers and others who 
plan to enter fields that necessitate the preparation and delivery of 
public addresses. Also to meet the needs of teachers of debating in 
the schools attention is given to the principles of argumentation. 
Original speeches are made by the class. For undergraduates. Two 
and one-half credits, 


Daily at 10. Professor Gorsuch 


2a. Teaching of Reading.—The psychology of expression in its 
relation to the interpretation of prose and poetry, and daily practice 
and training in reading aloud. Attention to the use of the speaking 
voice. Especially for teachers of reading in the public schools. Ad- 
vanced undergraduates and graduates. Two and one-half credits. 
Daily at 11. Professor Gorsuch 


Economics AND BusiNEss ADMINISTRATION 


1. Elements of Economics.—Introductory course covering the 
general principles of economics. Five credits. 
Daily at 8. Professor Miller and staff 


6a. Economic Resources.—This course considers the location of 
basic raw materials in different parts of the world; the localization 
of industry and its relation to the raw products; manufacturing at 
the source of material supply relative to production nearer the mar- 
ket; the relation of materials to transportation and foreign trade and 
the significance of marketing these prime products. Two and one- 
half credits. 
Daily at 8. Assistant Professor Skinner 


11-12-13. Accounting—Upon the completion of this course the 
student will have obtained the equivalent of the first year of account- 
ing offered in the regular session. The amount of work required of 
each student will be adjusted with reference to his previous training. 
A minimum requirement for admission will be a thorough knowledge 
of bookkeeping or the equivalent of Course 11. This course will prove 
of special benefit to teachers of bookkeeping. Five credits. 

Daily at 9. Mr. Thoma 
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17. Shorthand.—Advanced course. Three times a week for twelve 
weeks. One credit. 
M, W, F, at 11. Mr. Thoma 


19. Typewriting.—Time to be arranged. One credit. 
Mr. Thoma 


78a. Sales Management.—Selling methods, organization of the 
sales force and training of salesmen are carefully studied. Two and 
one-half credits. 
Daily at 10. Assistant Professor Russell 


76. Advertising—(Same as Journalism 107b). History, pur- 
pose, and place of advertising in the business world; psychological 
factors; principles of copy construction; advertising display; prob- 
lems of the small advertiser, such as the retailer and professional man; 
study of media and current campaigns; some practice in preparation 
of copy and planning campaigns. Five credits. 

Daily at 9. Assistant Professor Russell - 


90b. Business Correspondence.—Principles of business writing; 
theory and practice of various types of letters, sales, adjustments, 
credit, collection, etc.; reports and summaries. Two and one-half 
credits. 
Daily at 10. Assistant Professor Russell 


127. Industrial Reforms.—A philosophical and economic study 
of individualism, socialism, syndicalism, trade unionism, the single tax 
and government control. Five credits. 

Daily at 9. Professor Miller 


205. Economic Research.—Time to be arranged. ‘Two credits. 
Professor Miller 


EpucATION 


Courses 99, 109, 119, 140, 135, 168, 181-182 will be counted to- 
ward the specific normal diploma requirements. Other courses may be 
counted if the specific requirements have been met. 

Courses 152, 154, 162, 163, 168, 181-182, 186-87, 191, 192, 
195, 198, 272, 300 may be counted toward master’s degrees. 

Students with adequate preparation may enter entire quarter 
courses at the beginning of the second term. 

Course 168. Improvement of Teaching may be substituted in the 
normal diploma requirements for the course in Practice Teaching. 


99. Principles of Education.—A consideration of the fundamental 
principles of education, based upon biology, psychology, neurology, 
and ethics. Special consideration of such topics as the meaning of 
education; educational bearings of the development of the nervous 
system, instinct, heredity, habit, individual differences, memory, im- 
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agination, sensory training, motor training, apperception, the emotional 
life, interest, will, formal discipline. Practical applications to every- 
day schoolroom procedure. Equivalent to course 99 (General Cata- 
logue). Five credits. 

Daily at 2. Professor Bolton 


109. Educational Sociology I: Social Foundations.—Introduc- 
tory course treating: the social foundations of the school system. So- 
cial factors in the development of the individual. Educational func- 
tions of typical social groups; family, play, community, state. The 
social factors in school administration, discipline, the program of 
studies, classroom methods, student activities, etc. Prerequisite, 
psychology 1. Three credits. 

M, W, F, at 10. Professor Ayer 


119. High School Curriculum.—Secondary school curricula and 
closely related problems; the development of the American secondary 
school; the aims of secondary education; relation to elementary and 
higher education, including some attention to the problem of admis- 
sion to higher institutions; the reorganization of secondary education, 
with consideration of the junior high school and junior college; the 
high school subjects of study; types of programs of study and curri- 
cula; types of high schools; administration of the time factor; the 
study problem. Prerequisites, Courses 99, 109. ‘Three credits. 

M, W, F, at 9. Professor Koos 


185. Child Study.—Scope, methods, literature, problems, rela- 
tion to education, value for parents and teachers. Illustrative special 
topics: Physical, intellectual, emotional, moral, and religious growth- 
periods and appropriate education; imitation, play, imagination, lan- 
guage. A study of the educational theories and methods of some of 
the great leaders in child study, including Froebel, Pestalozzi, Hall, 
Dewey, Missouri. Three credits. 

M, W, F, at 8. Professor Phillips, Assistant Professor Douglass 


140. Methods of Teaching.—Designed primarily to meet re- 
quirements for the normal diploma. Problems of beginning teachers 
especially emphasized. The following topics will be taken up: The 
high school situation in the state of Washington, classroom economics, 
discipline, study lesson, drill lesson, inductive and deductive lesson, 
lesson for appreciation, reviews, examinations, lesson plans and asssign- 
ments, teacher’s questions, grading and measuring the results of high 
school teaching. Illustrations from the high school field. Three 
credits. 

M, W, F, at 8. Assistant Professor Woody 


162. Psychology of Elementary School Subjects.—Designed es- 
pecially for supervisors of elementary schools and superintendents of 
city and rural schools. Statement of fundamental laws of learning 
with special application to elementary education. Definite survey of 
the experimental studies which furnish the basis for methods in arith- 
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metic, reading, writing, spelling, grammar, etc. Special emphasis 
devoted to objective means of evaluating methods and subject matter. 
Two credits. 

iL, Lp, ats, Assistant Professor Woody 


154a. The Junior High School_—History of the movement for 
high school reorganization; the functions of the new organization; 
curricula, daily programs, departmentalism; promotion; teachers: 
costs; relations to the elementary school and to the senior high school; 
the problem of introducing this reorganization. Prerequisite, Course 
119. Two credits. 
Wea sity hbo; at 10, Professor Koos 


162a. History of Education — Ancient and Medieval.—Social in- 
terpretation of the historic beginnings of education, the contributions 
of the Greeks and Romans, the development of Christianity, medie- 


valism, and the beginnings of modern education. Two and one-half 
credits. 
Daily at 11. Professor Ayer 

163b. History of Education — Modern.—Development of educa- 
tional practices since the Renaissance; growth of democracy in and 
through education; European countries treated chiefly from the point 
of view of influence upon educational progress in the United States. 
Two and one-half credits. 


Daily at 11. Professor Ayer 


168. The Improvement of Teaching.—(Substitute for Educa- 
tion 145, during the regular year). Based upon several hundred ac- 
tual lessons taken from practices in public schools in different parts 
of the United States, including Washington; methods of improving 
these lessons; principles of the improvement of teaching; self-gov- 
ernment by teachers as well as supervision by principals, superintend- 
ents, and supervisors. Five credits. 

Daily at 9. Assistant Professor Freeland 


181-182. Adolescence and the High School.—Youth, the period 
of greatest possibilities and greatest dangers; ways and means of 
safely guiding through this period; emotional, moral, and social char- 
acteristics of the adolescent and the educative activities suited to the 
period of secondary education; a comparison of the various character- 
istics of the child and the adolescent and the type of education suited 
to each period; evaluation of the content of some typical phases of 
the curriculum of the high school to determine the adaptibility to the 
adolescent period. Five credits. 

Daily at 10. Professor Phillips, Assistant Professor Douglass 


186-187. Educational Measurements.——Designed to familiarize 
the student with the standard scales and tests, their administration, 
scoring, presentation and interpretation of results. Critical evalua- 
tion of such tests as Thorndike reading, Ayres writing and spelling, 
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Courtis arithmetic, Woody arithmetic, Nassau County composition 
scale, etc. Some attention devoted to fundamental statistical concepts 
and methods and to graphing. Course primarily intended for super- 
intendents, principals and supervisors. Five credits. Laboratory 
fee $2. 

Daily at 10. Assistant Professor Woody 


189a. The Elementary School Curriculum.—The function, char- 
acter, and organization of the elementaary school curriculum. A con- 
sideration of what subject matter and experiences are of greatest worth 
for the individual. Adaptation of the curriculum to the growth periods. 
The curriculum from the standpoint of the immediate interests, needs 
and future efficiency of the child. Minimum essentials in and possi- 
bilities for the enrichment of the course of study. Intended for su- 
perintendents, principals, supervisors, and experienced teachers. ‘Two 
credits. 
Daily at 11. Associate Professor Carter 


190a. Advanced Educational Psychology.—A consideration of the 
application of psychology to educational problems, emphasizinz es- 
pecially the learning processes and habit formation, the experimental 
psychology of educational problems in vocational guidance and adjust- 
ment. Constant reference to the abundant literature on the experi- 
mental phases of the questions involved. ‘Two credits. 
Daily at 9. Associate Professor Carter 


191b. Educational Administration: State and County.—The 
principles of administration of school systems in states and counties, 
including a comparison of school laws and school systems in several 
states with special attention to Washington and neighboring states; 
policies of the federal administrative organization; certification and 
county and other local administrative organization; certification and 
training of teachers; state funds and their apportionment; compulsory 
education and child labor; private educational agencies and state con- 
trol. This course gives attention to needed educational legislation. 
Two and one-half credits. 
Daily at 11. Professor Koos 


192a. Educational Administration: City Schools——For those 
preparing for superintendencies, principalships, and other supervisory 
positions, as well as those desiring an acquaintance with the larger 
problems of city school administration. Deals with such topics as 
school boards and their functions; the city superintendent and his 
duties; administrative and supervisory organization; scientific atti- 
tude in supervision, including a brief consideration of the use of 
qualitative and quantitative standards; course-making and daily pro- 
gram; classification of pupils, grading, promotion, retardation and 
elimination; departmentalism, attendance; selection, appointment, rat- 
ing, promotion, and training during service of teachers; health super- 
vision; buildings, equipment and janitor service; finances; records and 
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reports; measuring the efficiency of a system to discover proper lines 
of progress; bringing the public to a consciousness of school ye 
Two and one-half credits, 


Daily at 11. Professor Koos 


195. Applied Principles of Education—An analysis of the vari- 
ous principles of education involved in particular educational pro- 
cesses. Especial emphasis upon the psychological principles and 
growth stages that should be recognized and followed in teaching high 
school subjects. Five credits. 


Daily at 8. Professor Bolton 


198. Reconstruction in Education After the War.—(Compara- 
tive Education). A study of education in Europe and America before 
and after the war. Special emphasis upon weakness that the war 
brought to light; also means of adjusting education to the new ideals 
which have followed the war. Five credits. 

Daily at 11. Assistant Professor Freeland 


272. The School Survey.—Consideration of the purpose and 
method of the school survey and a study of the principles of educa- 
tional practice exhibited in the reports of typical school surveys. 
Each student will select, study and report on a special phase of edu- 
cation from the point of view of its treatment in various school sur- 
veys. Two credits. 


T, Th, at 10. Professor Ayer 


800. Individual Research or Thesis Work.—Students competent 
to do independent work or those preparing theses will be guided by 
members of the department with whom the work properly belongs. 
Conferences by appointment. Credit according to work done. 


SMITH-HUGHES EDUCATION COURSES IN TRADES AND INDUSTRIES 


8, 4. Teacher Training for Trade and Industrial Shop Teachers. 
—Methods of teaching trade and industrial subjects, planned especial- 
ly for those who are teaching, or preparing to teach, shop work in 
Smith-Hughes classes. Among the topics treated are: Trade analysis 
and the segregation of trade content from auxiliary material; classify- 
ing what is to be taught and arranging it in an effective fustaclional 
order; lesson planning; class management; planning record forms and 

methods of keeping records; development of unit course of study. 
Prerequisite: Two or more years practical experience as a journey- 
man in some trade, or in lieu of this evidence that this experience is 
being acquired. Ten credits. 
Daily, 8-10. Mr. Crussell 


%a. Technical Related Subject Teachers.—Discussion of the aims 
and methods for technically related subjects required under the Smith- 
Hughes Act, adapted to the teaching of such subjects as science, 
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mathematics, drawing, safety first, hygiene and other recognized re- 
quired courses. Practice will be included in developing content of such 
subjects for instructional purposes, and in developing and planning 
lessons. Prerequisite: Successful trade contact and equivalent of two 
years academic preparation beyond the high school. Successful ex- 
perience as a manual training instructor accepted in lieu of trade con- 
tact, if along the lines of the trades that may be offered in the state 
of Washington. Exceptions may be made in the case of those having 
unusual preparation and arranging for part time work in the indus- 
tries of Seattle during the summer quarter. Two and one-half credits. 
Daily at 10. Assistant Professor Jensen 


8a. Part-Time Related Subject Teachers.—Careful consideration 
will be given to the aims and methods of the part-time phase of the 
Smith-Hughes Act, and particularly the part-time general con- 
tinuation type. Subject matter will be analyzed and classified for in- 
structional purposes. As interpreted in the Smith-Hughes Act part- 
time work is not limited to the shop subjects, but includes anything 
which makes for the improvement of the civic or vocational intelli- 
gence of the pupils, so that commercial subjects, as well as subjects 
included in the technically related and academic work for those who 
have left school before the completion of the eighth grade, will be 
made a definite part of this course. Special consideration will be 
given to preliminary work necessary in any community contemplating 
the introduction of such part-time work; lesson planning, class man- 
agement and the work of the coordinator. Prerequisite: Open to 
certificated teachers who have had successful experience and who have 
a sympathetic attitude toward vocational education and toward the 
problems of the boys and girls in industry. Trade contact or experi- 
ence is a valuable asset to part-time teachers. Two and one-half credits. 
Daily at 11. Assistant Professor Jensen 


9a. Theory, Organization and Administration of Manual Arts.— 
For teachers: and supervisors of manual arts and for principals and 
superintendents interested in the administration of manual arts work. 
Detailed plans for shops, equipment supplies and courses of study will 
be worked out. Devices in teaching and administration will also be 
included in the course. Two and one-half credits. For shop course, 
see Manual Arts. 
Daily at 2. Mr. Travers 


CoLLEGE oF ENGINEERING 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


C.E. 1. Engineering Drawing.—The use of instruments, free- 
hand drawing, drawing from machine parts, tracing, platting of trav- 
erse from field notes. Prerequisite, plane geometry. Laboratory de- 
posit $1. Three credits. 

W at 9; T, Th, 8-11. Professor Allison 
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C.E. 7. Teachers’ Mechanical Drawing.—The principles of 
orthographic drawing as applied to the modern shop and field prac- 
tice, with special attention to methods of teaching in the high schools 
and university. Four credits. 

De pneswilO: Dy: Th, 1-4; Associate Professor Harris 


C.E. 11. Engineering Problems.—The investigation of simple 
structures as to loadings, weights and stresses in members by alge- 
braic and graphic methods. Three credits. 

M at 9; W, F, 1-4. Assistant Professor Hayden 


C.E. 18. Engineering Problems.—The problems of dimensioned 
objects, graphic solution. Prerequisite, C.E. 1. Three credits 
M at 8; W, F, 1-4. Associate Professor Harris 


C.E. 21. Plane Surveying.—Adjustment of instruments, trig- 
onometric computations, mapping of simple surveys, and a brief in- 
troduction to the U. S. system of public land surveying. Prerequisite, 
C.E. 1, Math. 51. Laboratory deposit $3. Three credits. 

W at 8; T, Th, 8-11. Assistant Professor Hayden 


C.E. 1381. Mechanics.—Statics, stresses in structures, beams, 
columns, flexible cords, influence lines. Theorem of least work. 
Theorem of three moments. Combined stresses. Centroids and sec- 
ond moments. Prerequisite, C.K. 13, Math. 62. Three credits. 
Ws ot Dold Professor Allison 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


E.E. 101. Direct Currents——Theory of the electric and mag- 
netic circuits; construction, operation and characteristics of direct cur- 
rent generators and motors. Prerequisite, Physics 98. To be taken in 


connection with course 102. Four credits. ; 
M, W, F, at 8; F, 1-4. Mr. Kalin 


E.E. 102. Direct Currents Laboratory.—Laboratory work on di- 
rect current machinery. Laboratory deposit $3. Two credits. 
M, W, 1-4. Mr. Kalin 


E.E. 151. Dynamo Design.—Complete design of one direct cur- 
rent generator or motor. Prerequisite, courses 103, 104. Five credits. 
M, W, F, 9-12; T, Th, 10-12. Assistant Professor Curtis 


E.E. 163. Alternating Currents.—The theory of rotary convert- 
ers, synchronous and commutator motor and transmission lines. High 
tension phenomena. Corona. Commercial wave forms. Unbalanced 
and interlinked systems. Prerequisite, course 161. Five credits. 

M, W, F, at 8; T, Th, 8-10. Professor Magnusson 

E.E. 164. Alternating Currents Laboratory.—Experimental work 
on rotary converters, synchronous and commutator motors, dielectrics 
and transmission lines. Prerequisite, course 162. Laboratory deposit 


$4. Four credits. 
Wee, 1-0: Assistant Professor Curtis 
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E.E. 197. Electric Transients—Prerequisite, courses 161, 162. 
Laboratory deposit $2. Laboratory work on transient phenomena. 
Two credits. 

M, W, 9-12. Professor Magnusson 


E.E. 200. Research—Time to be arranged. Five credits. 
Professor Magnusson, Assistant Professor Curtis 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


M.E. 1, 2, 3. Woodwork.—Bench work; cabinet work; pattern- 
making. Laboratory deposit $2. One credit. 
M or T, 1-4. Mr. McNabney 


M.E. 54, 55. Metalwork.—Forge; machine work. Laboratory 
deposit $2. One credit. 
M or T, 1-4. Mr. Howes 


M.E. 81. Mechanism.—A study of the operation of machines in- 
volving the transmission of forces and the production of determinate 
motions. Prerequisite, C.E. 2, Math. 52. Three credits. 

M, W, F, 10. Professor Eastwood, Associate Professor Wilson 


M.E. 82. Steam Engineering.—The various forms of steam ap- 
paratus used in modern steam plants, considering the construction, use 
and reason for installing such apparatus. Prerequisite, C.E.2. Three 
credits. 

M, W, F, 9. Professor Eastwood, Associate Professor Wilson 


M.E. 90, 91. Machine Design.—A study of the design of ma- 
chine details, giving practice in the application of modern formulae 
and manufacturers’ standards; also in the design of gearing, cone 
pulleys and belt transmission. Practice in tracing, blue-printing and 
reading of drawings. Prerequisite, C.E. 2. Preceded or accompanied 
by course 81. Three credits. 

M, W, F, 1-4. Professor Eastwood, Associate Professor Wilson 


ENGLISH 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


la. Freshman Composition—The principles of rhetoric, with 
theme writing. Two and one-half credits. 
Daily at 8. Dr. Gregg 


1b. Freshman Composition—A continuation of English la. Two 
and one-half credits. 
Daily at 8. Assistant Professor Chittick 


dla. Essay Writing—Studies in the contemporary and classic 
English and American essayists with practice in essay writing. Two 
and one-half credits. 
Hours arranged with students. Assistant Professor Johanson 
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67a. American Literature.—A study of the principal authors 
since 1890. The course will be in the form of assigned readings and 
discussions. Two and one-half credits. 
Daily at 11. Associate Professor Milliman 


72a. Modern Drama.—The object of this course is to discover 
the tendencies in modern drama. The classroom work is conducted 
chiefly by means of general discussions of the various problems which 
present themselves in the works of representative modern dramatists. 
Two and one-half credits. 
Daily at 8. Mr. Harrison 


78b. Contemporary Literature——The reading and discussion of 
significant works of the past thirty years. Novels and dramas by 
Masefield, Galsworthy, Tagore, and others. Some consideration of 
modern poetry. Two and one-half credits. 
Daily at 8. Mr. Ernst 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


106b. Nineteenth Century Poetry—A study of movements in 
English poetry. The course will be in the form of assigned readings 
and discussions. ‘Two and one-half credits. 
Daily at 9. Assistant Professor Chittick 


185a. Novel.—A study of some of the recent stories. This course 
will be in the form of assigned readings and discussions. Two and 
one-half credits. 
Daily at 9. Associate Professor Milliman 


141a. Democratic Ideals in English Literature—A study of the 
stream of democratic tendency as revealed by such writers as Lang- 
land, More, Decker, Milton, Hobbs, Locke, DeFoe, Swift, Godwin, 
Shelley, Carlyle, Ruskin, Morris, Whitman. Two and one-half credits. 
Daily at 10. Dr. Gregg. 


141b. Democratic Ideals in English Literature——A continuation 
of English 141a. Two and one-half credits. 
Daily at 10. Professor Parrington 


183a. General Literature—European literature with conferences 
and reports. May receive credit toward advanced degree. Two and 
one-half credits. 
Hours arranged with students. Assistant Professor Johanson 


183b. General Literature——A continuation of 183a, May re- 
ceive credit toward advanced degree. Two and one-half credits. 
Hours arranged with students. Mr. Ernst 

187%a. Shakespeare.—A study of the development of Shakespeare’s 
art in tragedy. May receive credit toward advanced degree. ‘Two 


and one-half credits. 
Daily at 9. Mr. Harrison 
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188a. High School English—A discussion of the content of the 
English curriculum in high schools. It will be assumed that much of 
the literature now studied is not adapted to the needs of the students 
and that radical changes are imperative. Forward-looking teachers 
who would like to join in a movement to modernize and socialize high 
school English will be welcome in this class. It is hoped that the re- 
sults of the course will be far-reaching. Two and one-half credits. 
Daily at 10. Professor Padelford 


GRADUATE COURSES 


221a. Spenser.—A study of the poetry of Edmund Spenser, as 
a fusion of classical, medieval and Renaissance impulses and tradi- 
tions. ‘Two and one-half credits. 
Daily at 11. Professor Padelford 


222b. Recent American Literature.—A study of significant ten- 
dencies in our present day thought. Two and one-half credits. 
Daily at 11. Professor Parrington 


GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY 


Courses 10 and 112, 12 and 22, or 12 and 112, taken in sequence, 
may be offered as one-half of a year of. work in geology. 


12a. College Physiography.—A study of land forms or earth 
features with reference to origin and characteristic changes under dif- 
ferent agencies during the geographic cycle; recognition and interpre- 
tation of different topographic features produced in typical regions of 
the world and the United States. For the teacher, consideration of 
the different texts and manuals in physical geography and the rela- 
tion of this work to a course in general science. Two and one-half 
credits. 
Daily at 8. Assistant Professor Saunders. 


22a. Petrology: Study of Common Minerals and Rocks.—Ex- 
amination of the physical properties of the common rock-forming and 
metallic minerals, their mode of occurrence and uses. A study of the 
classification of rocks and recognition of the commoner types found in 
place and in the glacial drift of the surrounding country. The struc- 
tural and geological changes to which the rocks. have been subjected, 
including vuleanism and earth movements. Two and one-half credits. 
Daily at 10. Assistant Professor Saunders 


112b. Physiography of United States—(Follows 12 or equiva- 
lent work in physiography or geology.) Study of the different physio- 
graphic regions of United States, including history and explanation 
of the typical topographic features. Geographic effects on development 
and history of the country. Two and one-half credits. 
Daily at 8. Assistant Professor Saunders 


10b. Modern Geography, Fundamentals of.—An introductory 
study of the problems of modern geography; the scientific investiga- 
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tion of geographic environment and its influence; study and use of 
maps and charts; geographic control of production and trade; study 
of the major geographic features of the continents. Study of modern 
texts and outlines of geography in grade and high school work. Two 
and one-half credits. 

Daily at 10. Assistant Professor Saunders 


History 


Emphasis is placed this year on developments in the Orient. 
Professor Golder’s courses on Modern Russia and the Far East during 
the first term are followed at the same hours during the second term 
by Professor Gowen’s courses on the Political and Social Evolution of 
China and the Political and Social Evolution of Japan. 


1. Medieval History.—A general survey of the history of Europe 
from about 500 A. D. to 1500 A. D. Five credits. 
Daily at 8. Assistant Professor Barnes 


2. History of Modern Europe.—A survey of the history of Europe 
from 1500 to the present day. Special emphasis will be placed on the 
developments of the Nineteenth Century with the view of supplying 
the historical background for the recent war and for presenting Euro- 
pean problems. Five credits. 

Daily at 10. Assistant Professor Barnes 


151la. Modern Russia.—A study of the cultural, political, eco- 
nomic, and social development of Russia from the time of Peter the 
Great to the present time with particular emphasis on the last fifty 
years. Prerequisite, junior standing. May be taken for advanced 
credit. Two and one-half credits. 
Daily at 9. Professor Golder 


162a. The Far East.—An historical survey of the economic and 
political relations of the Orient with Europe and the United States 
followed by a discussion of the present day Far Eastern questions 
in the Far East and in the United States. Prerequisite, junior stand- 
ing. May be taken for advanced credit. Two and one-half credits. 
Daily at 10. Professor Golder 


153b. The Political and Social Evolution of China—May be 
taken for advanced credit. Two and one-half credits. 
Daily at 9. Professor Gowen 


154b. The Political and Social Evolution of Japan.—May be 
taken for advanced credit. Two and one-half credits. 
Daily at 10. Professor Gowen 


159a. American Diplomacy.—A survey of American diplomatic 
relations with especial reference to recent developments. May be 


taken for advanced credit. Two and one-half credits. 
Daily at 11. Professor Meany 
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165a. Government in the Northwest.—The period of settlement 
and of organization of government in the Pacific Northwest. May be 
taken for advanced credit. Two and one-half credits. 
Daily at 10. Professor Meany 


Home Economics 


ba-6b. Foods: Selection and Preparation.—Economic aspect of 
selection and preparation of food; practice in fundamental cooking 
processes; service of meals; demonstrations. Five credits each term. 
Five lectures and five laboratory periods. Prerequisite, high school 
domestic science or equivalent. Laboratory fee $6. 
Daily 8-11. Miss Dresslar 


61. Clothing: Selection and Construction.—Instruction in ele- 
mentary freehand drafting, the use of the patterns, fitting, simple 
tailoring, the construction of dresses and remodeling. ‘Two and one- 
half credits per term. May be taken either or both terms. Five lab- 
oratory periods per week. Prerequisite, high school domestic art or 
equivalent. Laboratory fee $2. 

Daily 1-3. Assistant Professor Patty 


62. Clothing: Designing and Draping.—Designing and drap- 
ing on the form; simple tailoring methods applied in the designing, 
fitting, and making of garments. Two and one-half credits per term. 
May be taken either or both terms. Five laboratory periods per week. 
Prerequisite, 61 or equivalent. Laboratory fee $2. 

Daily 3-5. Assistant Professor Patty 


106b. Dietetics: Principles of Human Nutrition.—Application 
to needs of individuals and groups under varying conditions. Dietary 
standards. Five credits. Laboratory fee $2. 
Daily 8-11. Professor Williams 


109a. Special Food Problems.—Marketing, cold storage, die- 
taries, adulterations, preservatives. A consideration of food habits. 
Two and one-half credits. Laboratory deposit $1. 
Daily at 10. Professor Raitt 


185a, 185b. Clothing: Millinery.—A course including the mak- 
ing and covering of frames, fittings, and trimmings of hats, with a 
study of trade methods and materials. Two and one-half credits per 
term. Laboratory deposit $4. 
First term, Section A, daily 8-10; Section B, daily 10-12; 
Second term, daily 8-10. Miss Jacobson 


147a. Teachers Course.—Curricula, methods of teaching and 
equipment. Organization of courses of study in foods, nutrition and 
the household. Adaptation to different grades and types of schools. 
Two and one-half credits. 
Daily at 11. Professor Raitt 
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150a. Methods in Home Economics Extension.—History of the 
movement, types of work and methods employed. Practical demon- 
strations. One and one-half credits. Deposit $3. 
M, W, F, 1-3. Assistant Professor Shank 


Physics of the Home.—A course for students and teachers in 
Home Economics. (See Physics). 


JOURNALISM 


103 (8). Practical Reporting.—A course in the elements of jour- 
nalism intended for those who are beginning the study of journalism, 
_ for those who work on the summer session newspaper and for those who 
have to do with high school papers. Reportorial work on the campus 
and elsewhere will be a regular part of the course. Students who are 
deficient in English should not attempt Practical Reporting. The staff 
of the summer session paper will be drawn in part from this class. 
Five credits. 

Daily at 8. Professor Dyment 


158 (S). The Art of English Composition in Newswriting—A 
course in advanced reporting and specialty reporting, and a study of 
certain outstanding types of newswriting. Possible uses of newswriting 
in English composition will be taught. This is also a class that will call 
for practical writing. Open to teachers of English and to those who 
have had Elements of Journalism. Five credits. 

For course in Advertising, see Economics and Business Adminis- 
tration 76. 


Law 
(Hours to be arranged) 


134. Damages.—Beale’s Cases on Damages. Three credits. 
Professor Bissett 


176. Mortgages——Wyman’s Cases on Mortgages. Three credits. 
Professor Goodner 


Daily at 9. Professor Dyment 
145. Negotiable Instruments.—Huffcut’s Cases on Negotiable In- 
struments. Three credits. Professor Bissett 
162. Procedure V.—An advanced course in Superior Court pro- 
cedure. Three credits. Professor Goodner 
149. Property II.—Gray’s Cases on Property (2nd Ed.) Vol. 
III. Three credits. Professor Bissett 


159. Wills —Costigan’s Cases on Wills. Three credits. 
Professor Goodner 
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Manuva anv INpbustRIAL ARTs 

Notn.—Should the indicated laboratory fees be insufficient, students will be charged 
additional to cover actual costs. 

la. 1b. Wood Working.—Tool processes and constructions es- 
sential in beginning wood working course in high school shops not 
equipped with power machines. A suitable course of projects will be 
made by the members of this group. Initiative and design will be em- 
phasized so that no two students will need to be making the same 
identical project although working on similar pieces. Attention will 
be given to methods of teaching, course of study and minimum equip- 
ment necessary to carry on this work. First term. Second term more 
advanced work along the same lines. Two and one-half credits for 
each term. Laboratory fee $6. 
Daily, 8-10. Mr. McNabney 


2a. 2b. Cabinet Making and Machine Wood Working.—The pur- 
pose of this course is two-fold: (1) To provide practice and care in 
the use of wood working mill tools and machinery, including the neces- 
sary precautions against accidents in operating; and (2) to study 
furniture making and upholstery from the standpoint of teaching it to 
high school and vocational classes. Attention will be given to the or- 
ganization and teaching of such classes in the public schools. Each 
member of the class will design and make at least one piece of furni- 
ture; this may include upholstering. Class work will be given on 
methods of upholstering, tools and materials, cost of materials, methods 
of finishing, etc. First term. Second term more advanced work along 
the same lines. Two and one-half credits for each term. Laboratory 
fee $6. 
Daily, 10-12. Mr. McNabney 


8a. 3b. Wood Turning and Pattern Making.—The wood turning 
work will include exercises in spindle, face plate, chuck and mandrel 
work, aiming to give a thorough drill in the use of the lathe tools. 
In pattern making each student will be taught to make patterns and 
core-boxes involving the fundamental allowance of pattern making 
and the important methods of pattern construction. Before entering 
the pattern work the student should have facility in the use of both 
lathe and bench tools. First term. Second term more advanced work 
along the same lines. Two and one-half credits for each term. 
Laboratory fee $4. 


Daily, 10-12. Mr. McNabney 

4a. Sheet Metal Work.—A beginning course in sheet metal work- 
ing, designed for those desiring to supplement the manual training and 
wood working courses with another practical craft. Fundamentals 
such as soldering, brazing, wiring, laying-out, etc., will be applied 
practically in the projects of this course. These projects will all be 
such as to be useful around the home and in the shop. Also 
open for those not especially interested in acquiring this technic in 
order to teach it, but who are mechanically inclined, since this work 
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will enable them to do much of the repair work, which the teacher 
and the shop worker needs from time to time. First term. Will be 
continued second term if demand justifies. Two and one-half credits. 
Laboratory fee $3. 

Daily, 1-3. Mr. Howes 


5a. Machine Shop Practice——The scope of the course will be 
such as to endeavor to meet the special needs of every member in the 
class. Previous experience of each individual member is taken into 
consideration. The work will be arranged so that the beginner in the 
course will progress from one machine to another, and will be able 
to learn the scope and typical operations of the different machines in 
the shop. Those desiring to specialize on a certain machine will be 
permitted to do so. As far as possible the shop lectures will be brief 
and few in number, but will be typical of talks that should be given 
to a high school class at the beginning of work periods. First term. 
Will be continued second term if demand justifies. Two and one-half 
credits. Laboratory fee $3. 
Daily, 3-5. Mr. Howes 


6. Forge Work.—Management of fire, handling iron and steel in 
the fundamental processes of forging, welding, tempering, and anneal- 
ing. Courses of study and methods of teaching. Study of materials 
and equipment. ‘Two and one-half credits. Laboratory fee $2.50. 
Daily, 3-5. Mr. Howes 

C.E. 7. Mechanical Drawing.—The principles of orthographic 
drawing as applied to the modern shop and field practice with special 
attention to methods of teaching in the High School and the Univer- 
sity. Four credits. 
oD, Thytat: 10; T,:Thy 1-4. Associate Professor Harris 

For theoretical courses in methods of teaching manual arts and 
Smith-Hughes courses, see Education. 


MATHEMATICS 


4. Trigonometry.—This course offers on the one hand a review 
of many of the essential principles and methods of arithmetic, algebra 
and geometry, and on the other, introduces the student to a variety of 
new concepts and processes which are indispensable to the scientific 
study of a large number of arts and sciences. Prerequisites, one and 
one-half years of elementary algebra and one year of plane geometry. 
Five credits. 

Daily at 8. Assistant Professor Winger 

12. Theory of Investment.—A brief consideration of such topics 
in algebra as progressions, limits, logarithms, graphs, series, followed 
by applications of these to problems of compound interest, annuities, 
bonds, sinking funds and kindred topics. Prerequisites, one year of 
elementary algebra, and one and a half years of plane geometry. Five 


credits. 
Daily at 9. Assistant Professor Winger 
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51. Engineering Algebra.—Review of the fundamental parts of 
elementary algebra followed by such topics from college algebra as 
are of most direct application in the mathematics of engineering. 
Prerequisites, one and one-half years of elementary algebra and one 
year of plane geometry. Three credits. 

Section A—M, W, F, at 8 Professor Moritz 
Section B—M, W, F, at 8. Mr. Cramlet 


58. Engineering Analytical Geometry.—Those principles of ele- 
mentary analytical geometry which find greatest application in the 
solution of engineering problems. Prerequisites, one and one-half 
years of elementary algebra and one year of plane geometry. Three 
credits. 

M, W, F, at 10. Professor Moritz 


61. Engineering Calculus —Elements of the differential calculus. 
Prerequisites, one and one-half years of elementary algebra and one 
year of plane geometry. Three credits. 


M, W, F, at 9. Professor Moritz 
Miuitary ScrENcE AND Tactics 


Military training will be required of all freshman and sophomore 
male students. It will be elective for others. Those above the selec- 
tive service age will be exempted on consultation with the Commandant. 

The course of training will consist of two parts (a), elementary 
training course, and (b) advanced training course. 

The elementary training course will be divided into three periods 
of drill and two periods of lectures per week. 


Drill schedule will cover: Lecture schedule will cover: 
I. D. R. through School of the Company Military Courtesy 
Small Arms Firing Manual Nomenclature and Care of Rifle 
Formal Guard Mount Interior Guard Duty 
Informal Guard Mount Sanitation and Hygiene 
Inspections 


The advanced training course will presuppose the basic training 
covered in the elementary course and will consist of three periods field 
work and two periods lecture per week. 


Field work will cover: Lecture schedule will cover: 
I. D. R. through School of Battalion, Camp Military Sketching 
and Marches Minor Tactics 
1. Advance Guards, Rear Guards, Flank Battle Fire Training 
Guards 
2. Outposts 


Military Sketching 
Tactical Problem 


The hours will be indicated in the regular time schedule. 


Music 


Music instruction, like all other educational work in the United 
States, has made such strides during the past few years that it has 
become necessary for the successful teacher to keep in touch with the 
most progressive ideas, and this can only be accomplished by devoting 
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part of the time to study. The summer quarter work at the University 
of Washington offers such an opportunity for study. . 

The majority of musicians study music with the idea of perform- 
ance more prominent than the academic idea. The courses outlined 
below serve rather to enrich the musical knowledge, broaden the mu- 
sical interest, and quicken the enthusiasm by making fresh points of 
contact with new phases of musical study and new suggestions of 
methods of presentation. In addition to the regular courses given 
by the musical faculty, a series of five lectures on musical themes 
will be given by Mrs. Van Ogle. These lectures will be open to the 
public. 

There will be no extra fees for any of the courses offered by the 
department of music. Arrangements for private work during the sum- 
mer quarter can be made by communicating with the director of music. 
Lessons can be arranged for in voice, piano and violin. For private 
work the fees vary from eighteen dollars to twenty-five dollars for 
twelve lessons. Practically all of the regular staff of teachers of ap- 
plied music will teach during the first term of the summer quarter. 

The courses listed below are offered in the first term only. Nos. 
4, 5, 51, and 157 will be continued during the second term if desired 
by a sufficient number of students. 


4a. History of Music.—Beginning with Bach and Handel, the 
lives of the greatest musicians down to the present day will be con- 
sidered and some of the best known compositions of each composer 
will be performed. This may be taken with advantage by any student, 
but is also a continuation of the course given the preceding summer. 
Two and one-half credits. 
Daily at 8. Dean Glen 


Sa. Musical Appreciation.—A general course in French and Ital- 
ian opera. The stories and construction of representative operas will 
be considered, and entire operas will be presented, as nearly as possi- 
ble, by means of mechanical devices. Two and one-half credits. 
Daily at 9. Dean Glen 


7a. Sight-Singing and Ear-Training.—A course for those desir- 
ing a better knowledge of the rudiments of music and greater facility 
in reading. Two and one-half credits. 
Section A, daily at 9. Miss Schumaker 
Section B, daily at 11. Mr. Worth 


45a. Public School Music.—For supervisors of primary grades 
or of schools in which the music work is new. Study and analysis of 
rote “study” songs, and other material advisable for these grades. 
The course is open to any students who have had some experience in 
sight singing. Two and one-half credits. 
Daily at 11. Miss Schumaker 


51a. Elementary Harmony.—The study of scales and intervals, 
triads ,and their formation and rules governing their connection. 
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Original exercises in two, three and four voices. Harmonizing melo- 
dies, ear training, and keyboard exercises. Two and one-half credits. 
Daily at 9. Assistant Professor Wood 


56a. Music for Grammar Grades and High School.—A study of 
materials and methods for these grades. A course for grade super- 
visors or any students who can read music readily. Students will be 
given experience in chorus conducting. ‘Two and one-half credits. 
Daily at 10. Mr. Worth 


104a. Advanced Music History.—A detailed study of notable 
periods in modern music. Two and one-half credits. 


Daily at 1. Mrs. Van Ogle 


119a. Musical Appreciation: Russian Music.—A detailed study 
of the works, including operas of Glinka, Borodin, Moussorgsky, 
Tchaikowsky, Rimsky Korsakow and others. Russian Folk Music 
and its connection with the life and thought of the Russian people and 
its influence on the work of Russian composers. Two and one-half 
credits. 


Daily at 2. | Mrs. Van Ogle 
Modern Opera.—Special lectures by Mrs. Van Ogle. 


‘ie Love of Three) Kings 1/0). 0 cue. a een aes ae Montemezzi 
KROValstschina ee ee eee aie nate eet cel ee ee tera Moussorgsky 
Francesca davRimini err ee Np ae ace eae CORN a Zandonai 
GieyeBcas | Oe SENS aa ane leita ave kod elie leelave dite eee Granados 
The Mnvisible ‘Town ot itech (os ee yee atone Rimsky Korsakow 


157a. Composition.—A somewhat elastic program of analysis and 
composition in the smaller vocal and instrumental forms. Prerequisite, 
one year of harmony. Two and one-half credits. 
Daily at 8. Assistant Professor Wood 


PAINTING, SCULPTURE AND DEsIGN 


1a. Public School Drawing.—A course for teachers in which the 
problems of the public school drawing course are taken up, studied 
and carried out in practical work so far as possible. Two and one- 
half credits. Laboratory fee $1. 
Daily, 8-10. Miss Edens 


2a. Outdoor Sketching.—Two and one-half credits. Prerequisite, 
a study of landscape composition in pencil and oil paint. 
Daily, 1-3. Mrs. Culver 


3a. Principles of Design.—The study of line, dark and light, and 
color, and the creating of simple units and compositions, applying 
the principles studied. Two and one-half credits. Laboratory fee $1. 
Daily, 10-12. Mrs. Culver 
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4a. Applied Design.—Practical design in furniture, tapestry, and 
bookbinding. This course is planned to help students in public school 
- work, commercial and reconstructive work. Two and one-half credits. 
Daily, 10-12. Miss Edens 


PHILOSOPHY 


Course 1 is primarily for sophomores; course 131 is primarily 
for juniors and seniors; course 206 is for graduates. 


la. Introduction to Philosophy.—An elementary study of the main 
problems of philosophy and their typical solutions. The different 
theories of the universe will be discussed, including materialism, dual- 
ism, monism, idealism, and agnosticism. Some account will be given 
of the nature of space, time and matter, the relation of the mind and 
the body, and the nature of the self. Two and one-half credits. 
Daily at 8. Assistant Professor Guthrie 


13la. Philosophy of War and Peace.—The course will consist of 
two parts: (1) an account of war and of this war; (2) a discussion 
of the movement toward world peace. The following topics will be 
treated: The origin and development of war, the increase in the ex- 
tent of war and the decrease in its frequency, the causes of war, the 
utility of war, the psychology of war, the philosophy underlying the 
German theory of the state and war, the English view of society and 
the state, the issue of economic autocracy versus democracy, the mean- 
ing of the two Russian revolutions, the history of opinion about war, 
criticism of pacifism, ideals of world peace and world federation, the 
constitution of the league of nations. Two and one-half credits. 
Daily at 11. Professor Savery 


206a. Philosophy of Society.—A philosophical study of the meth- 
ods, concepts and principles of social science. A short account of the 
scientific method as applied to the social sciences; and an analysis 
of the concepts of the individual, society, social structures and process, 
social forces, culture, morality, evolution of society, social progress 
and the social ideal. Special attention will be given the relation 
between sociology and economics. This course is primarily for ad- 
vanced students of social science or philosophy. It may be taken by 
undergraduates only by consent of the instructor and the Dean of 
the Graduate School. Two and one-half credits. 
Daily at 10. Professor Savery 


PuysicaL EpucaTIon 


1b. Gymnastics.—Free hand, light so Rar aeta, folk and esthetic 
dancing. Two and one-half credits. 
Daily at 3. Miss Pray 


2a. Emergencies and First Aid.—Especially the treatment of ac- 
cidents that may happen on the athletic field, public playgrounds, or 
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in the gymnasium. A practical course covering the emergency treat- 
ment of many ailments. Two and one-half credits. 


Daily at 1. Mr. Woodward 


$a. Swimming.—Indoor swimming as a pastime, accomplishment 
and an art. All the strokes and swimming events are graded and ar- 
ranged according to increasing difficulty. Special topics, such as spe- 
cific gravity, animal mechanism, etc., will be discussed. Methods of 
teaching the various strokes, life saving and resuscitation will be 
given. No credit. 
M, W, F, 3-5. Mr. Woodward 

Each person should procure his own suit. A fee of $5 is charged, 
which defrays the expense of tank rental. All instruction except 
during the first week at Crystal Pool Natatorium. Extra private 
lessons will be $1. 

51b. Folk Dancing.—An elementary course. Two and one-half 
credits. 
Daily at 2. Miss Pray 


101a. School Room Gymnastics——Gymnastic exercises, games, 
simple folk dance and stories for all grades. Adapted to meet school- 
room conditions. Special emphasis on exercises for posture. Two 
and one-half credits. 
Daily at 11. 


107a. Plays and Games.—A normal course in plays and games 
suitable for public school. Progression from simple individual games 
to advanced team games requiring skill. Basketball, volleyball, base- 
ball, ete. Two and one-half credits. 
Daily at 8. 


109a. Folk Dance.—A normal course. This course deals with 
the dances of different nations and methods of presentation. Two and 
one-half credits. 


Section A. Daily at 9. Miss Pray 


Section B. Includes march tactics. Not a normal course. Two and 
one-half credits. Daily at 10. 


1é4a. Athletic Coaching for Women.—Designed especially for 
women teachers who are called upon to direct and coach athletics for 
girls in connection with schools, playgrounds, etc. Includes such 
games as field hockey, basketball, baseball, volleyball, track events, 
etc. Two and one-half credits. 
Daily at 11. 


Notp 1—Courses 109a, Section B, la and 51a will count as gymnastic requirements for 
graduation and may not be counted as scholastic education. 


Notr 2—A fee of 50 cents is required of all students registered in physical education. 

Note 38—Suit requirement for women: A white middy blouse, black or blue bloomers, 
black gymnasium shoes. They may be purchased at the University Book Store. 

Norn 4—At registration make arrangements with the Physical Director for a physical 
examination. : 
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Puysics 


89a. Physics of the Home.—A practical course applying physics 
principles to home problems in heating, lighting, ventilating and the 
use of electricity. It is offered for students and teachers in Home 
Economics. If 89A is taken with 89a, the two will satisfy the re- 
quirement in physics 89 given in the regular session. Two and one- 
half credits. 


Daily at 1. Professor Osborn 


89A. Physics of the Home Laboratory.—A laboratory course to 
accompany 89a. One and one-half credits. Laboratory deposit, $2.50. 
f Sb ih Vig cage Professor Osborn 


A. Teachers’ Physics——This course offers a thorough review of 
the work given in the high school course. It is especially intended 
for those teachers of physics, physical geography, or other sciences 
who feel the need of a firmer grounding in the fundamental principles 
of the subject. The course will consider methods of presentation, 
solution of problems, use of illustrations, practical applications, etc. 
Two and one-half credits. First term only. 

Daily at 11. Professor Osborn 


B. Teachers’ Laboratory Work.—This course will treat from the 
high school standpoint of the What? Why? and How? of laboratory 
work. The department is equipped with apparatus of high school 
grade for this work. The management, equipment and organization 
of a physics laboratory will be treated rather completely. Students 
will have an opportunity to make and repair apparatus if they wish. 
One credit. First term only. Laboratory deposit $1. 

M, 1 to 4. Mr. Utterbach 


97. General Physics: Mechanics—For engineers, students in 
science, and science teachers who wish advanced physics. Lectures, 
problems and experimental laboratory. Two and one-half credits per 
term. Prerequisite, high school physics and trigonometry or special 
permission. Laboratory deposit $2.50. 

Class M, W, F, at 8; laboratory T, Th, 8-11. Mr. Utterbach 


99. General Physics: Light and Heat.—For engineers, students 
in science, and science teachers. Lectures, problems and experimental 
laboratory. Two and one-half credits per term. Prerequisite 97 or 
special permission. Laboratory deposit $2.50. 

Class M, W, F, at 9; laboratory T, Th, 8-11. Mr. Utterbach 


169. Special Advanced Problems.—Teachers and students wish- 
ing advanced work in physics the first term should consult Professor 
Osborn or Professor Brakel. Two and one-half or more credits, First 
term only. Laboratory deposit $2.50. 
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PoiticaL SCIENCE 
Students with adequate preparation may enter the second term. 


8. American Government.—A general survey of the field designed 
for those who wish to gain an insight into the responsibilities of citi- 
zenship and for those who wish to teach the subject in the schools. 
Five credits. 

Daily at 8. 


9. Comparative Government.—A survey and comparative study 
of modern governments with an inquiry into the operations of the fed- 
eral principle in the United States, Canada, Australia and South 
Africa, and the parliamentary government of England and France. 
Five credits. 

Daily at 9. 


PsycHoLoay 


1. General Psychology.—A survey of the science as a whole. Its 
purpose is to make the student understand why people act as they do. 
The facts and principles of psychology will be considered under the 
following topics: Man’s body as a machine and the world about it, 
instinct, learning, animal psychology, sensation, perception, feeling 
and emotion, memory, imagination, accuracy of testimony, reasoning, 
volition, speech and other means of communication, the subconscious, 
and applied psychology. No prerequisites. Four lectures, one dis- 
cussion and one two-hour laboratory a week. Five credits. 

2 Wi 10; Assistant Professor Ducasse and Dr. Loring 


114a. Current Psychological Literature.—This course offers each 
student the opportunity of reading and discussion in the direction of 
his particular interests, and at the same time makes him familiar with 
a wide range of subjects treated in recent journals and with the new 
developments in psychology. Two and one-half credits. 
Daily at 9. Assistant Professor Guthrie 


Pusiic Hearty Nursine 


This course of study and practical work for the training of grad- 
uate nurses in public health nursing aims not only to meet the present 
needs but to develop trained workers to prevent illness and give health 
instruction to communities, both city and rural. The field of public 
health nursing is a large and attractive one and embraces work in in- 
fant welfare, tuberculosis, school, industrial, mental and social hygiene 
as well as general public health nursing. Not all graduate nurses can 
succeed in this field because the individual must have a certain apti- 
tude for teaching, some executive ability, and social vision to carry 
on the work. This course deals with the nursing and social technique 
of the public health worker as well as the newer ideas on sanitation 
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and hygiene. Through lectures, theoretical study, discussion of ex- 
isting cases and trips of observation where public health work is be- 
ing done, this course aims to give to the student a close touch of vari- 
ous private and public social and health agencies. 


Applicants for this course must be graduate nurses. A few 
senior nurses from accredited training schools will be accepted if they 
are recommended by their superintendents. Applicants who are con- 
sidered not physically or temperamentally qualified for public health 
nursing service will not be received. The work of the summer quar- 
ter is planned so as to give all graduate nurses who take this course 
studies in either sociology, economics, psychology, or dietetics. Should 
an applicant feel unable to meet all expenses, a few scholarships are 
available. Application for the scholarships should be addressed to 
Miss May S. Loomis, Director of Nursing, Northwest Division, Amer- 
ican Red Cross, White Building, Seattle. 


101. Principles of Public Health Nursing—Treats of the aims 
and social technique in public health nursing. Special attention is 
given to tuberculosis, infant welfare, school nursing, industrial nurs- 
ing, hospital social service, mental and social hygiene, as well as 
records, nursing and social technique, and case plans. Reference read- 
ings, a term paper, surveys, questionnaires, and round tables are re- 
quired. Two credits. 
afk ati. Assistant Professor Bartlett 


102. Public Health and Social Problems.—A lecture course on 
various phases of social work and problems connected with public 
health nursing. One credit. 

F, at 11. Assistant Professor Bartlett 
and state and local people engaged in public health work 


108. History of Nursing—This course deals with the ancient 
forms of nursing down to the present methods. Special attention is 
laid on the religious and military orders, the Kaiserworth and Nightin- 
gale developments of nursing organization, modern training schools 
in England and the United States, and leaders in hospital work. The 
class work is supplemented by reference readings and term papers. 
Two credits. 

M, W, at 11. : Assistant Professor Bartlett 


RomaANic LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE 


For the purpose of determining the courses to be entered by the 
student, the registering officer should consider one high school semes- 
ter as equivalent to one university quarter. Exceptional cases will be 
determined by the head of this department. 

Students may not begin French 1 and Spanish 1 during the same 


quarter. 
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I FRENCH 


The courses below are offered for the first term, as indicated by the 
letter a. Courses 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 9, 41, 101, and 123 will be con- 
tinued at the same hours during the second term. Students who are 


sufficiently prepared to profit by any course may enter at the begin- 
ning of the second term. 


la. First Quarter French.—F¥or beginners. As much as possi- 
ble, French will be used in the class-room. Two and one-half credits. 
Section A, daily at 8, Jones; Section B, daily ‘at 9, Brinck; Section 
C, daily at 10, Helmlinge; Section D, daily at 8, Whittlesey. 


2a. Second Quarter French—Open to those who have com- 
pleted course 1, or who have done only one semester of high school 
French. Easy texts and continuation of grammar (Fraser and 
Squair). Two and one-half credits. 


Daily at 10. Assistant Professor Goggio 


8a. Third Quarter French.—Open to those who have completed 
course 2, or who have done only two semesters of high school French. 
Reading and grammar. Two and one-half credits. 


Daily at 8. Mr. Brinck 


4a. Modern French Texts.—Open to those who have completed 
course 3, or an equivalent. Reading of modern authors, and French 
conversation based upon the texts. (Course 7 may be taken with 
course 4, making a five-hour course.) One and one-half credits. 
M, W, F, at 9. Associate Professor Jones 


6a. Modern French Texts.——Open to those who have had course 
4 (or course 5 of the other quarters), or an equivalent. Course 6 
may be taken before course 5. (Course 9 may be taken with course 
6, making a five-hour course.) One and one-half credits. 
My Way atria Assistant Professor Goggio 


va. Grammar, Composition, Conversation—To be taken sepa- 
rately, or with course 4 above. One credit. 
Phy ato, Associate Professor Jones 


9a. Grammar, Composition, Conversation.—Open to those who 
have had course 7 (or course 8 of the regular sessions) or an equiva- 
lent. Course 9 may be taken before course 8. To be taken separately, 
or with course 6 above. One credit. 


Teh, atid: Assistant Professor Goggio 


41a. French Pronunciation.—This course is intended for those 
who have studied French at least one quarter, but who hesitate un- 
duly in pronouncing it. Drill is given in rules for pronunciation, and 
practice is given in reading both prose and poetry. All teachers of 
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French should have had a course such as this. Two and one-half 
credits. 


Daily at 11. Professor Frein 


101a. Composition and Conversation.—Open to those who have 
completed six quarters of French in the University, or:an equivalent. 
The composition is made the basis of the conversation. Course 123 
may be taken with course 101, making a five-hour course. One and 
one-half credits. 


M, W, F, at 9. Assistant Professor Helmlinge 


128a. Modern French Novel.—Open to those who desire practice 
in hearing lectures in French. Each student is assigned certain novels 
to be read outside of the class room and reports upon them. May 
be taken with 101 above. One credit. 


(baa Be at 9, Assistant Professor Helmlinge 


148a. Modern French Drama.—Lectures in French upon the 
French drama since 1850, but principally upon the latter part of that 
period. Open to those who sufficiently understand spoken French. 
Outside reading of assigned plays, and reports upon them. One and 
one-half credits. 


M, W, F at 10. Professor Frein 


191a. Teachers’ Course.—Two things the teacher of French must 
know very well; pronunciation and syntax. The former is offered in 
course 41, and the latter in this course. The teacher may prepare all 
other necessary things without guidance, but not these two. This 
course therefore aims at a review of the difficult parts of syntax from 
the teacher’s standpoint. One credit. 
Tyatn at. 10, Professor Frein 


ll. SPANISH 

Courses 1, 2, 3, 5, 8 will, if elected by a sufficient number, run 
through both terms. The work will be so arranged, however, that 
new students, if sufficiently prepared, may enter the classes in the 
second term. 


la. Elementary Spanish.—First quarter course. Two and one- 
half credits. 


Section A, daily at 10. Professor Ober 
Section B, daily 11. Assistant Professor Strong 


2a. Elementary Spanish.—Second quarter course. For those who 
have had one quarter or semester in college, or one semester in high 
school. Two and one-half credits. 
Daily at 9. Assistant Professor Strong 


3a. Intermediate Spanish.—Grammar, composition, selected texts. 
Prerequisite, course 2, one year in high school, or equivalent. ‘Two 
and one-half credits. 
Daily at 8. Associate Professor Umphrey 
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4a. Reading Course——Reading of easy Spanish texts. Prere- 
quisite, course 3, three semesters in high school, or equivalent. One 
and. one-half credits. 
M, W, F, at 11. Professor Ober 


ba. Spanish Literature of the First Half of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.—The Romantic-movement. Prerequisite, course 4, or its equiva- 
lent. One and one-half credits. 
M, W, F, at 9. Associate Professor Umphrey 


8a. Composition and Conversation.—This course should be taken 


with course 4 or course 5. Practice in speaking and writing Spanish. 
One credit. 


ed By aby. 9: Associate Professor Umphrey 


11a. Survey of Spanish Literature-—This course is intended to 
be sufficiently elastic to meet the individual needs of advanced stu- 
dents of Spanish. Its main purpose is to trace, in outline, the de- 
velopment of various kinds of literature from the earliest times down 
to the present day and to enable the student to view the literary 
masterpieces in their proper perspective. Credits to the number of 
three (determined in advance) may be earned by students who make 
special study of certain phases of the literature and submit frequent 
reports on collateral reading. One and one-half, two, or three credits, 
according to election. 


Associate Professor Umphrey 


182a. Conferencias.—Lectures in Spanish on Spanish-American 
life, customs, political institutions, education, etc. Collateral reading 
and reports. One credit. 


T, Th, at 10. Assistant Professor Strong 


191a. Teachers’ Course.—Methods of teaching. Enrolment in 
Spanish 1 is required of students taking this course for the purpose 
of observation, Open to graduate students and to seniors whose major 
work is Spanish; or to others sufficiently prepared in the opinion of 
the instructor. One credit. 


TERY at Lie Professor Ober 
Ill. PORTUGUESE 

la. Elementary.—For commercial purposes a course in elemen- 

tary Portuguese is offered during the first term. It should not be taken 


by those who are taking Spanish 1 or French 1. Two and one-half 
_ eredits. 


Daily at 10. Associate Professor Jones 


SocioLoGy 


1. Introductory Sociology.—The principal features of the science 
of social institutions, including folk-psychology, customs, folkways, 
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the social problems arising from industries, the family, crime, welfare 
work. Five credits. 


Daily at 9. 


2. Study of Man.—Human populations from the standpoint o 
heredity and race; the principal types of mankind and their origin; 
the meaning of race; Mendelian heredity in human beings; the in- 
heritance of bodily and mental abnormalities; feeble-mindedness, in- 
sanity, and other forms of defectiveness as problems of heredity; in- 
heritance of coloration and hair texture in cases of racial crossing; 
the problem of the half-breed. Five credits. 

Daily at 9. | Associate Professor Waterman. 


57. Municipal Sociology.—Problems of modern social life in 
American cities, and a discussion of the various agencies developed to 
deal with them; a survey of the public health movement, health centers, 
recreation, child welfare, and housing reforms. ‘Three credits. 


M, W, F, at 10. 


58. Americanizgation.—A general course on the alien elements in 
present-day North American populations, Indian, Negro, Mongolian, 
and European, with special reference to Seattle; the types, peoples, 
nations, and languages of Europe, with emphasis on those groups 
which make up our alien communities; the Finns, Icelanders, Poles, 
Russians, Jews, Greeks, Turks, Italian and Balkan peoples; the prob- 
lem of the local alien; the racial, climatic, and social factors in Amer- 
icanization. The courses will involve work on a survey of aliens in 
Seattle, a survey of the agencies now at work on Americanization, and 
a criticism of the educational contrivances available for current immi- 
gration problems. Two credits. 
he Thy ate 11. Associate Professor Waterman 


106. American Social Conditions.—An analytical and descriptive 
study of social conditions in America today, and their relation to social 
progress. Particular attention will be paid to labor problems, the co- 
operative movement, single tax, socialism, and syndicalism. Two 
credits. 

Te eb; cat) 10. 


181. The North American Indian.—A study of the Indian and 
his mode of life; dwellings, the food-quest, warfare, architecture, cere- 
monies, myths, songs, and art; the symbolism of totem-poles, and 
beadwork designs. The gesture language, family life and the posi- 
tion of women. Three credits. 

M, W, F, at 11. Associate Professor Waterman 


201. Seminar in Sociology.—The work in this course will be as 
far as possible of a practical nature, and will involve investigation of 
some local social problems. Two credits. Hours to be arranged by 
conferences. 


204. Seminar in Ethnography.—Problems connected with the In- 
dians of the Puget Sound region; their customs, habits, marriage, 
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economic life, warfare, house-life, folk-lore, and songs. The special 
topic for investigation will be the origin and relations of the Puget 
Sound culture, with reference to relations with the Indians of Cali- 
fornia. The course will involve week-end trips to some of the Indian 
communities near Seattle. Two credits. The class will meet for dis- 
cussion twice a week, at an hour to be arranged by conference. 
Assistant Professor Waterman 


ZOOLOGY 


1. General Zoology.—A survey of some of the more vital aspects 
of zoological science with emphasis upon those phases that bear di- 
rectly upon human welfare. Especially designed for pre-medical and 
general arts and science students. To be accompanied by suitable 
laboratory and field exercises. Equivalent to the first quarter of ele- 
mentary zoology during the regular year. No prerequisite. Five 
credits. Laboratory fee $2. | 
Lectures, M, W, F, at 8; laboratory, M, W, F, 1 to 3. 
Dr. Fasten and Assistant 


2. General Zoology.—A continuation of Zoology 1. Equivalent 
to the second quarter of Elementary Zoology during the regular year. 
Prerequisite, Zoology 1 or its equivalent. Five credits. Laboratory 
fee $2. 

Lectures M, W, F, at 9; laboratory M, W, F, 1-3. 
Dr. Fasten and Assistant 


7. Elementary Physiology.—Will include the structure and 
functions of the principal systems of the human body with special em- 
phasis upon digestion, absorption, elimination of waste products, res- 
piration and the nervous system. Adapted for students in home econom- 
ics, pharmacy and those desiring a general knowledge of the subject. 
This course will be repeated the second term. Equivalent to Phys- 
iology 7 (General Catalogue). No prerequisite. 

Lectures M, W, F, at 8; laboratory T, Th, 9-12 Miss Gille 


16. Evolution and Eugenics.—Lectures upon the more important 
biological problems related to organic evolution, including variation, 
selection, heredity and eugenics. Illustrated by stereopticon views. No 
prerequisite. Equivalent to the course in evolution given during the 
regular year. Three credits. 

Lectures M, W, F, at 10. Dr. Fasten 


1. Invertebrate Morphology.—(At the Biological Station, Friday 
Harbor). 


100. Animal Ecology.—(At the Biological Station, Friday Har- 
bor). 


150. Invertebrate Embryology.—(At the Biological Station, Fri- 
day Harbor). 
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PUGET SOUND BIOLOGICAL STATION 


FRIDAY HARBOR, WASHINGTON 


Staff — 1919 
HENRY SuZZALLO, President University of Washington. 
T. C. Frru, Director; Professor of Botany, University of Washington. 
B. M. Autumn, Professor of Zoology, University of Kansas. 
FLoyp W. Garin, Associate Professor of Botany, University of Idaho. 
E. B. Pownrs, Assistant Professor of Biology, Colorado College. 
G. B. Riee, Assistant Professor of Botany, University of Washington. 
A. R. SWEETSER, Professor of Botany, University of Oregon. 


, not yet selected. 


Class work will begin June 16 and continue six weeks, closing 
July 25. Those who wish, and have the self-control and independ- 


ence necessary, may continue work under guidance for an indefinite 
period after the classes close. 


1. Invertebrate Morphology.—A study of types illustrating the 
groups from the lowest to the highest. One or more species in a 
group is studied in detail; the diversity of form in the group is then 
illustrated by a less detailed comparative study of as many forms as 
time will permit. Open to beginners. Assistant 


10. Systematic and Ecological Botany.—A half-course in plant 
analysis and field ecology. Designed to acquaint teachers with the 
plants about them. May be made a six-hour course by arranging inde- 
pendent work with the teachers. Open to beginners. Sweetser 


100. Animal Ecology.—A study of the conditions of life in the 
sea, the distribution of marine animals, their habitats, and reaction to 
stimuli under natural and artificial conditions. Prerequisite, one year 
of zoology. Assistant 


120. Algae.—Morphology, ecology and taxonomy. Laboratory 
and field work; experimental work. Prerequisite, one year of botany. 
Advanced students are given largely individual work. Frye and Gail 


144. Plant Physiology.—Necessarily adapted to the marine 
plants somewhat. Mostly chemistry applied to plants. Prerequisite: 
one year botany, one year chemistry, senior standing or better. a 

188 

150. Invertebrate Embryology.—A study of the development of 
marine invertebrates, illustrating the type of embryos as far as possi- 
ble. The method of preparing embryological material for cytological 
study. Prerequisite, one year of zoology, senior standing or better. 


Allen 


Lectures——General lectures by the station staff or by visitors are 
given as the occasion arises. These may be given in the lecture hall 
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in camp, in a hall in the village of Friday Harbor, or about a camp- 
fire on the beach. The last form has proved the most popular, al- 
though it makes lantern slides impossible. 


Registration.—Experience has shown that it is wise to register for 
one full course only. Six weeks is a very short time for anyone to 
give to any such course, even though one’s whole time be put on the 
work. Advanced students have found it profitable to begin some line 
of investigation in the same field in which they are carrying a course. 


Credit.—Students giving their whole time to the work may earn 
one semester-credit or one and one-half quarter credits per week. 


Expenses.—F¥or one person for six weeks the cost is estimated 
as follows: 


Station Peele. ws eet ee nee $13.00 
Tent stwoiin a tent yaa 4.50 
Board |(estimate) 2°. 0.'.).. cau 30.00 
Books" (estimate) 7.0")... uauiaaeee 3.00 
Incidentals (estimate) ) Unie 4.50 

Total en MG Ne anaes $55.00 


The station fee of $13 goes toward paying the running expenses 
of the station. There is no laboratory fee. For persons occupying a 
research room the station fee is $50 instead of $13. 


The tents are 10x12 feet, on board platforms with three-foot 
board wall, making the lowest part about five feet. They are rented 
during the season for $1.50 per week per tent, including bed springs, 
mattresses, lamp, broom, camp chairs, buckets, wash basins, and drink- 
ing cups. During the time before and after the session the rental is 
$1 per week. Stoves may be rented for $1.50 for the season. Bed- 
clothes and pillows are not furnished, although they may be bought 
at the village. Persons coming to the station should bring a sufficient 
supply of bedding for cold nights. The whole lodging system is 
merely self-supporting over a term of years. 


Meals are served in the dining hall at perhaps $5 per week. The 
service is merely self-supporting over a term of years, and as nearly 
co-operative as the conditions permit. The dining hall is about 75 
feet above the sea level, and commands a splendid view of channels 
and islands in the foreground, with Mount Baker lifting its ice-cov- 
ered peak 12,000 feet high in the distance. 


Building and Equipment.—The zoological laboratory was built in 
the spring of 1910. It is about 30x60 feet, two stories and attic. 
The building is just above high-tide on a steep shore. Material can 
therefore be landed from a small floating dock anchored to the pillars 
of the laboratory itself. On the first floor are laboratory tables and 
stock room. The attic is a general storeroom and drying loft. A dark 
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room is fitted up for photography. Both fresh and salt water are 
piped to all parts of the building. 

The botanical laboratory. was built as a part of the dining hall in 
the spring of 1913. It has fresh water piped into it, and there is a 
dark room adjacent. 

Compound microscopes are taken up from the University of Wash- 
ington; some general glassware is supplied. Certain ordinary glass- 
ware, containers, and preservatives may be secured at the stock room. 
It is the aim to have in the stock room the things ordinarily called 
for. Unusual things cannot be supplied. Those wishing special ap- 
paratus should write the Director. Usually the Station hires a shrimp 
trawler for one month. Rowboats are on hand for general use. 
Four rowboat motors were purchased in 1916, and two more in 1917. 

Life at the Station—wWhile this varies somewhat from year to 
year, it is in general a busy but simple one. There are forenoon and 
afternoon classes in the laboratories, on the seashore, or in the lec- 
ture-room. Some of the classes work mostly along the shores, others 
mostly in the laboratories. It is expected that a shrimp trawler will 
be hired, and in that case students will be given an opportunity to 
see how living things are brought up from far below the surface. The 
rowboats are open to students, and are much used in the gathering of 
material for laboratory work or for observations along the shore. The 
evening bonfire talks are well attended. Some go bathing, but the 
water is too cold except in shallow bays where it is quiet. The chief 
pleasure, however, should be in the work itself with animals and 
plants in the natural haunts. The daily routine is work. The life out 
of doors in fresh air leaves one refreshed at the close of the season; 
wholly different in this respect from the usual summer school. 


For further information about the station, address the Director, 
Dr. T. C. Frye, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

For information about the summer quarter at Seattle, write 
Director Frederick E. Bolton, University of Washington, Seattle, 
Wash. 
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Socrotoey (Supplementary announcement) 


HOME AND COMMUNITY SERVICE 


The American Red Cross, the War Camp Community Service, and other 
agencies, are in great need of trained workers for paid and volunteer posi- 
tions, and the need is increasing in the present reconstruction period. The 
summer quarter will provide a brief, intensive curriculum, to provide work- 
ers for this emergency through the department of sociology. 

These special training courses have been planned by the University, 
the Red Cross, and the War Camp Community Service, acting jointly. They 
are intended to provide, in a limited way, emergency professional training. 
An elementary Knowledge of sociology is prerequisite, and candidates are 
admitted only by conference with the instructor in charge. 


174. Kield Work in Community Service.—Students who expect to enter 
Red Cross, or other community service, should plan to spend 150 hours in 
field work during the session. Such students will be assigned for labora- 
tory practice to duty with the Red Cross Home Service, War Camp Com- 
munity Service, or some other agency with which they hope to be perma- 
nently employed. The class sessions will include discussions and reports 
on reading. From two to five credits will be allowed on certification of the 
number of hours devoted to this course. 

The class will meet for discussion on T, Th, at 10. 


177. Home and Community Service.—This is a general course on the 
scope and aims of the various agencies of social adjustment. The topics 
considered will include the normal family, the unstable family, family 
budgets and child welfare, shelter, health, recreation, conditions of em- 
ployment; and a review of community resources in relation to these essen- 
tials. Methods of home and community service will be analyzed. Lectures, 
readings, and reports. Three credits. 

M, W, F, at 10. 

210. Adwanced Field Work in Home and Community Service.—This 

course is limited to graduates, and will involve investigation and practice 


in supervisorial work. Hours and credits to be arranged by a preliminary 
conference. 
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THE BULLETIN OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
INCLUDES THE FOLLOWING PUBLICATIONS 
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ENTRANCE INFORMATION 
THE CATALOGUE 
Bulletins of 
COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 
COLLEGE OF SCIENCE 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
LIBRARY SCHOOL 
COLLEGE OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
COLLEGE OF FORESTRY 
SCHOOL OF LAW 
COLLEGE OF MINES 
SHORT MINING SESSION 
COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 
GRADUATE SCHOOL 
EXTENSION SERVICE 
SUMMER SESSION 
PUGET SOUND BIOLOGICAL STATION 
BULLETIN OF VOCATIONAL COURSES 
UNIVERSITY DIRECTORY 


Requests for bulletins, or for general information in regard 
to the University, and all credentials and correspondence rela- 
tive to admission, advanced standing, or requirements for grad- 
uation should be addressed to THE REGISTRAR, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Washington. 


